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HE English Nanny is an institution. 

It seems to be generally accepted 
throughout the civilised world that no one 
else can do the job of bringing up other 
people’s babies quite as well as she can. 
She is herself one of the civilising influ- 
ences, whether the nursery she rules is in 
South Kensington or the Far East. 

A stickler for etiquette, renowned for 
her common sense and her benevolent 
despotism, her strong sense of justice and 
her reassuringly calm acceptance that 
Nanny knows best, she is a law unto her- 
self, respected, pursued and passed lovingly 
from employer to employer. 

Where did she come from? Where did 
she learn her exacting profession? How 
did she build her astonishing, unsullied 
reputation ? 

Mary Ann Gibbs, whose first memories 
are of ‘a starched skirt and a pair of feet, 
guarding me in case I do anything foolish’, 
has looked into Nanny’s history. Through 
the pages of her book walk a succession of 
women—some of them more worthy than 
others—who were the forerunners of the 
present day’s well-educated, well-regarded, 
well-paid young women. Erom the ‘nurse 
maydes’ of the 17th century to the Norland 
Nurses of today, they and their charges are 
brought to life under the author’s loving 
but occasionally critical eye. 

The Years of the Nannies is sometimes 
nostalgic, sometimes astringent, always 
readable—whether the réader is a con- 
noisseur of Nannies or not. 
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A Starched Skirt and a Pair of Feet 
xt 


is a pattern of, I think, yellow roses on the carpet, 
and flowing turquoise ribbons tied in lovers’ knots at 
the corners. 

I am setting out animals from a Noah’s Ark on the carpet, 
and my hand, fat and with absurdly long fingers — which my 
mother later is to observe fondly as the sign of an artistic 
nature, while my schoolfellows, more unkindly, declare it 
to be the sign of a pickpocket - is spread out in the patch of 
sunlight. 

Beside me, guarding me in case I do anything foolish, 
there is a starched skirt and a pair of feet in sensible, low- 
heeled boots. 

These memories are some of the few that remain to me of 
that first house that I knew. 

Other, later memories, help to fix it in my mind. I can go 
now and look at that house and see that it is an ugly, wind- 
swept, Victorian villa, in a terrace of villas that look as if they 
had been taken out of a shop window ready built, and put 
down there on the road that runs down from the sea. 

I know that there is a balcony to the room with the brown 
carpet, and I know there is a basement where the perambulator 
— a wicker-work one - was kept. 

At the back of the house the basement was on a level 


[Tin is a patch of sunlight on a brown carpet. There 
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with ‘the flats’—a local name for the low-lying stretch of 
waste ground that lay about twenty-feet or more below the 
esplanade, and which every winter was flooded by high 
seas. 

The sea was not a minute away from that little row of 
villas. 

I don’t remember it being very calm, even in the summer. 
The days when it sparkled in the sunshine and washed into 
the shore with the hushing sound of tiny wavelets were few. 
Much more often it was rough, with giant waves that tossed 
the spray at you right across the esplanade. 

The wind, too, was always a boisterous resident in the 
town. In our nursery it used to rattle the windows and sigh 
in the chimneys continually. 

There are other things that I have been told about the 
house that has shrunk so curiously with the years. 

A neighbour told me once that she and her sisters used to 
hear my mother’s sewing machine quite plainly through the 
walls, and every time they heard it they would smile at each 
other and say: “There is the ——’s heart beating!’ 

That describes the little house very well, I think. The 
young couple living there, and their three babies, and the heart 
that beat so strongly in the midst of it. 

It was there that I was born, and it was there that our nurse 
came to us, and when I was two years old we moved from it 
to the village a mile away, where my grandfather lived. We 
went to a white house, surrounded with a large and pleasant 
garden. It had two blue-slated gables, and a window under 
each gable that looked down the village street like a pair of 
friendly eyes. 

And it was there that nurse stopped being a starched white 
dress and a pair of feet, and became a Nanny - the only Nanny 
I ever knew. The Nanny who left us when I was six, but whom 
I remembered so clearly that when my son was born, twenty- 
two years later, in the inexpensive nursing-home which was 
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all my husband could afford for me, I would have given my 
two eyes to have seen her come in at the door, ready and 
willing to take my baby from me and bring him up as her 
own. 

I remember the little midwife saying to me on that 
occasion: 

‘I hope you are going to look after him yourself, and that 
you won't have any of these horrid, starchy children’s nurses 
for him?’ 

I agreed that I was going to look after him myself. We 
certainly couldn’t have afforded a nurse, starchy or otherwise, 
but after she had gone out of the room I looked at my baby 
as he lay there in the cot beside me, and I felt more than a 
little apprehensive as I thought about the prospect that was in 
front of me. 

The midwife seemed to think that quite easily, and in fact 
automatically, I would know what to do in the way of feeding, 
bathing, and dressing a baby, whereas nobody could have been 
more abysmally ignorant than I was. 

In fact there were many times when I thought that the real 
instinct of motherhood must have been left out of me, because 
it always seemed that I did exactly the wrong things. 

My son survived in spite of my ineptness, but he was a 
delicate creature, and there were countless occasions when I 
longed with all my heart for our Edwardian Nanny to come 
and tell me where I had gone wrong, and to put me 
right. 

It was only to be expected I suppose that I should make 
mistakes. My mother would never have dreamed of leaving her 
babies in the hands of a completely inexperienced young 
woman, whose only qualification was that she loved the 
children concerned. And if it seems strange to the much more 
capable young mother of today that I was so ill-equipped to 
cope, with a maid actually living in the house to do the chores 
for me, I would give as my only excuse that I had been 
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brought up in a household where there were never less than 
three maids, and that before I married my only efforts at 
cooking had been to mix a cake — leaving it on the kitchen 
table for the cook to put into the oven. 

I had no notion how to heat a bottle, or how to scald it 
when it was finished with: I wasn’t much of a hand with an 
iron; and washing — in those days of no washing machines — 
was hard work. I dare not listen to the advice of well-meaning 
friends who told me that a grubby baby was better than a 
worn-out mother—and how true that is!—and the lovely 
little dresses and jackets that I had collected all needed hours at 
the ironing board. 

I had some mad moments when I actually considered 
engaging one of the starchy modern nurses that the midwife 
had so much despised, proposing to wait on her myself — an 
almost unheard of thing in those days, when Edwardian 
snobbery still clung obstinately to our skirts — because I could 
not afford both maid and nurse, and handing the baby over to 
her. And ifa young woman could have been found at that time, 
able and willing to take him on under those terms, I have no 
doubt that I would have done it. 

But the nurses I had heard about were so superior that 
they frightened me, and so we struggled on together, my baby 
and I, in a haphazard sort of way, with a small general servant 
to push him out in the afternoons when I felt too exhausted to 
cope any longer. 

And when he grew older and we grew correspondingly 
poorer, as we so often seemed to do in the chequered course 
of our lives together, I was rewarded by watching his intelli- 
gence develop and the pleasure I took in answering his 
many questions myself. 

Here I can say I was fairly painstaking, answering every- 
thing as honestly as I could and treating him as an adult, as I 
am convinced young children like to be treated. 

When J Jook round at the young mothers today — all, let 
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me add, a hundred per cent more efficient at the job of mother- 
craft than I was —I find that most of them treat their children 
in the same way, and are discovering the same reward that I 
found, in learning to know them far better than they would 
have done had they had a Nanny to take them off their 
hands. 


When, about a year ago, I was asked if I would like to 
write a book on the evolution of the English Nanny, my 
thoughts went back at once to the old Nanny I had known in 
the days of my childhood, when she had reigned supreme in 
the security of our nursery at home, and I said yes, I thought 
I would. . 

Did I think, I was asked, that it would mean a lot of 
research ? 

Here I pulled myself back sharply from those dreams of 
the beginning of the century, and began to realize what I 
might be letting myself in for, but it was not until I really 
started on the book that I knew to the full what I was up 
against. 

The difficulty that faces a writer in all research of this kind 
is, of course, that until later years, when they no longer 
existed as a commonplace in upper- and middle-class house- 
holds, and became treasures to be cherished at all costs, servants 
were simply considered as part of the furniture. They appeared 
and disappeared, their appearance and non-appearance taken 
for granted, and they are only mentioned in letters and journals 
when anything particularly scandalous or astonishing draws 
attention to them. 

I have discovered in the course of my studies, however, 
that the children’s nurse is different from other servants in 
this respect: she gradually assumes more and more importance 
in the nurseries of the nation, until her shadow looms almost 
larger across the household than that of the cook or the butler 
downstairs. Certainly the housekeeper has to consider her 
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carefully, and the meals that are sent up to the nurseries become 
of paramount importance. 

From being the ‘mayde’ that waited on the children under 
the direct eye of the grandmother or mother during the 
seventeenth century, she became the nursemaid or the children’s 
nurse in the eighteenth century and the days of the Regency, 
from there progressing rapidly until she was given the authori- 
tative title of her name — Nurse Black or Nurse White —a real 
personage in the Victorian nursery. 

She then assumed a suzerainty that was both awe-inspiring 
and frightening. Her word was law, and strict as she was, 
enforcing her will with the birch, she was seldom lovable, 
although in those Victorian nurseries, teeming with children, 
it must have been difficult to keep order without some sort of 
weapon to aid her. 

Her tyranny, in fact, came next to the tyranny of Papa, 
who ruled everybody, his wife included, with a rod of 
iron. 

It is one of the most comforting laws of nature, however, 
that when the pendulum has swung to its fullest extent in 
one direction, it must inevitably swing back again in the other, 
and, as surely as the swing of the pendulums in their massive 
marble clocks, on the heels of these Victorian tyrants there 
came the Edwardian Nanny, aided and abetted by an employer 
whose gentler nature was exhibited in the drooping moustache 
that had taken the place of the bristling whiskers of his 
forbears. 

Cosier and kinder, the Nanny stepped into Edwardian 
nurseries like a second mother, with a gentle but firm sense of 
justice and decency and loyalty and truthfulness, that was 
almost equal to her passion for cleanliness. 

Small faces were scrubbed over hand-basins on marble- 
topped wash-hand stands, eyes screwed up tightly against the 
soap that would always make its way into them in spite of every 
effort at keeping it out, small hands were washed, the fingers 
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spread out like star-fish, and soaped back and front with oat- 
meal soap, and small pairs of white socks were washed out 
every night and hung out to dry over the brass rail of the high 
nursery fire-guard. 

All this was done as conscientiously as manners were 
taught at table and in company. 

‘Don’t be rough, dear,’ was the constant reminder, as 
Nanny sat working while her charges played on the nursery 
floor. 

Her industry was prodigious, her patience infinite. She 
would sit for hours smocking the little dresses of finest tussore 
silk or handkerchief linen, in red or blue cotton, her stitches 
tiny and intricate as she worked out patterns that make the 
present-day nylon frocks look tawdry and cheap. 

At table her children learned manners, at her knee they 
learned their prayers, she taught them discipline, obedience 
and self-control —and all these things are only missed when 
they are taught no longer to the young ina freer but no happier 
world. 

The First World War came near to breaking her with the 
slaughter of her nurslings and the ’twenties did much to finish 
her off, but it was the new poverty of the families that had 
employed her that eventually sent her back to the cottage she 
came from, to eke out a pension in looking after an old parent 
with the same loving care that she had expended on her 
babies. 

In the meantime, in the new families of a newer world of 
bright young things, all so busy trying to pick up the pieces 
and fit them back into some sort of a pattern for living, the 
newly trained college nurse came to take over the children, 
and to look after them efficiently and well. 

As I considered this aspect of her evolution I must admit 
that I wondered if with the ever-growing popularity of these 
nurses the warmth of the Nanny and the cosiness of her 
nursery had gone, never to return. 
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But, of course, it only needs a most superficial inquiry to 
realize at once that this is not so. 

No girl, having to pay large fees and spend some years in 
training, will deliberately choose the calling of the children’s 
nurse unless she has, too, a very real love for children to start 
her on her way. 

And, of a necessity, such love brings with it the warmth 
and cosiness, and that wonderful feeling of home and belonging, 
that are so essential to a child. 

Moreover, with her coming, a lot of old customs where 
children were concerned were swept away. 

A mother, who might have beencontent to givean old nurse 
the rooms at the top of the house, now gave more thought 
and consideration to the brisk young college-trained woman 
whom she had engaged for her children, and hastily decided 
that such rooms were not good enough. The children must 
be given some of the best rooms in the house, with hygienic - 
linoleum and brightly coloured rugs on the floor, and the 
very latest nursery furniture. 

‘Children,’ the old nurses said, ‘should be seen and not 
heard.’ 

But now they were insisting on being heard, and seen, and, 
with the dark old nurseries, the old nurses’ sayings were being 
swept into the rubbish bins too. 

In 1959 we are almost back where we started from: at 
first glance the wheel seems to have turned full circle from the 
days of the seventeenth century. The children are again looked 
after by their grandmothers and their mothers, while the 
‘mayde’ has become a daily who can come in for a few hours 
a day to oblige, or a baby-sitter, who, being fond of children 
and trustworthy, will come and sit up with them for a 
fee while the parents go out. And here I would like 
to say a word of praise for the fathers of the present-day 
children. 

A lot of the pleasure of parenthood today is in the fact 
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that the children’s father shares the duties of looking after 
them with their mother. 

‘My wife, poor wretch’, is no longer with us. She lasted 
from the time of Pepys almost up to the Second World War, 
but now it is no longer considered to be beneath a man’s 
dignity to push his small children out in a pram. He is sharing 
the burden, not allowing it to fall entirely on his wife’s 
shoulders, and together they bring up the children, making of 
marriage a true partnership. 

Have we gained or lost by the disappearance of the 
Nanny? Remembering ours, I would say that we had lost 
something as irreplaceable as the old Empire that died when 
the Commonwealth was born. 

There are those who sneer at the Nannies of the past just 
as there are others who sneer at that old Empire, but to us who 
knew them certain qualities have gone with them that are 
difficult to learn from mere mothers, who will often indulge 
a child because it is less trouble. 

I have no doubt that those mothers long to sit down 
sometimes and put their feet up, as I did, and cannot because 
they have everything to do; and yet, in bringing up their 
children themselves, they know, as I did, a joy and a reward 
that their Edwardian grandmothers never knew. A reward 
that only the Nannies knew, as the children gathered round 
their knees by the nursery fire, in the dusk of a winter’s day, 
or walked out sedately by their sides on summer afternoons, 
young copy-books for them to write their names on for 
future generations to read. 

So, in all humility, well aware of my own lack of 
scholarship, and not wishing to make this too serious a 
study of my subject, I have dared to put down the things 
that I have been able to discover about the English 
Nanny, through her rise to power and finally to her dis- 
appearance from the more dusty highways of the English 
scene. 
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I know that here and there, of course, she still survives. 
Only this morning in the obituary column of The Times I saw 
a notice of the death of one in her eighty-fifth year, who 
had been the ‘dearly beloved Nannie’ of the family who 
inserted the notice and made the arrangements for her 
funeral. 

There was also an old lady whom I met on the steps of the 
London Library, and seeing the book I was clutching under 
my arm, she asked what it was. I told her that it was Cummy’s 
Diary, and that I wanted to read it because I was writing a 
book on children’s Nannies. 

Whereupon she turned to me and said with a wealth of 
warmth and gratitude in her voice: 

‘Oh yes. ... And aren’t they a comfort too? I have had 
mine for nearly fifty years... .’ 

As a tule though, it is only the wealthy, and the mother 
whose time is fully occupied by a profession, who are able to 
afford a Nanny in these days. 

She is usually college-trained and a hundred per cent 
efficient, and because she is so rare I feel that her authority 
may be even more supreme than it was in the years of Queen 
Victoria herself. In fact, I feel that it must be unquestioned if 
mothers wish to keep her services, because just across the 
Atlantic and in a few hours of flying time, there is a big and 
well-paid market for those services, only waiting for her to 
say the word. 

But in my world, the world of the less well-to-do, the 
world of young people who, with three or four babies around 
them, are already anxiously counting the pennies that may be 
set aside for education and training of all kinds later on, the 
Nanny is as extinct as the dodo, and it is for them that I write 
and not for the lucky few. 

But that they are really lucky, those mothers who can 
afford a children’s nurse, is a point that I would not 
grant. 
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I would say that they lose far more than they gain, because 
the years of a child’s life are so short when all is told, and they 
are golden years that never come again. And I would not 
exchange a day of them with the wealthiest mother in 


the land. 


TWO 


Royal Nurses 
at 


like a mirror at the back of a glittering shop window, the 

life that goes on in the streets outside it, that I am starting 
my account of the English Nanny with a short study of various 
nurses who have served Royal children from the time of James 
the First to the present day. 

The nurses of today are simplicity itself when contrasted 
with those earlier days. 

When Her Majesty the Queen Mother was Duchess of 
York, she employed Miss Clara Knight to take charge of her 
nurseries at 145 Piccadilly, the second-in-command being 
Miss Margaret MacDonald. Miss Knight was an English- 
woman and had been the Queen Mother’s own nurse as a 
child, but Miss MacDonald, as her name implies, is a Scot, 
and is still with the Queen. 

In the same way, Her Majesty the Queen, when she was 
Princess Elizabeth and living at Clarence House, chose, for 
her children, Miss Helen Lightbody as head nurse, with 
Miss Mabel Anderson as her second-in-command. They were 
both Scotswomen, and Miss Lightbody was previously with 
the Duchess of Gloucester. 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
however (though the title Nurse is often confused with that of 
Governess, or head of the Royal Nurseries), titled ladies were 
appointed to these posts. 


i is because the life in the Royal Household reflects, 
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In the case of the Scottish Royal House, for instance, the 
Earls of Mar had been the hereditary guardians of the heir to 
the Scots’ throne for many generations. 

James the Third had strongly fortified the beautiful castle 
of Stirling as a residence for his eldest son, or for any future 
heir of Scotland, and it was here that James the Sixth was left, 
in the charge of his State governess or nurse, Arabella, Countess 
of Mar. 

His cradle and chair of carved oak are still in the possession 
of the Erskine family. 

He was only fourteen months old when his mother’s 
dethronement made him King of Scotland, and he was crowned 
at Stirling Cathedral, the Earl of Mar fetching him from his 
nursery and carrying him in the procession. 

The Earl placed him on the throne, and the crown of 
Scotland was held over his head, the globe and sceptre were 
placed in his hands, his tiny fingers being clasped round them 
firmly, and all the necessary oaths and obligations were taken 
in his name. 

It doesn’t seem as if Arabella, the Countess, took her 
duties very seriously, however, because the poor little King 
was so badly managed that he could not walk until he was 
five years old, and had to be carried about in the arms of 
his chamberlain. As this was one of the duties of a chamber- 
lain, one hopes that he was chosen for the strength of his 
arms. 

The wet nurse that Lady Mar engaged for James was, in 
fact, a drunkard, and the child’s health was greatly injured 
before this was discovered. 

He was, in after life, always weak on his feet, but the way 
they had in those days of dressing babies was enough to 
cripple him for life, without any help from the nurse. 

The poor little creatures were put into swaddling clothes 
the moment they were born, which meant that they were 
swathed in bandages, their arms bound tightly to their sides 
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and their legs straight and close together, their heads poking 
out at the top like a turnip and crowned with a cap. 

Royal babies were much more elaborately swaddled than 
their subjects and when their limbs were released after they 
were weaned, it was a marvellous thing if they were able to 
use them at all. 

The swaddling clothes and the drink combined did not 
appear to do little King James any permanent injury, however, 
because, although he was slow to walk, he could talk fast 
enough, and soon showed that he possessed a good memory, 
a queer talent for silent observation, and a habit of saying 
unaccountable things with a droll kind of wit. 

At the age of four he threw his first Parliament into utter 
confusion by a remark ‘off the cuff’ as it were, tacked on to the 
end of his first speech. 

He had been carried into the great hall at Stirling Castle 
in the arms of his guardian and placed upon a throne at the 
upper end of the hall in order to perform his Royal duty of 
opening Parliament. 

No doubt he would still have been dressed in the long 
frock of the period, a dress that little boys wore as well as 
little girls, only discarding it when they were breeched — which 
could be quite a ceremony, as it entailed a suit of clothes 
exactly like an adult’s, even to a miniature sword, the whole 
female household gathering to admire both the dressing-up 
and the result. 

He had been carefully primed with the few words he was 
to say to the sober men gathered there in front of him, and it 
was while he was waiting to say them that he happened to 
observe, from his vantage-point on the throne, that a slate 
had slipped from the roof. 

When at last it came to his turn to say his piece, therefore, 
after reciting all that he had been taught to say precisely and 
with great gravity, he then added, in the same grave little 
voice, “There is ane hole in this Parliament!’ 
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This remark was heard with horror and consternation. 

‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings!’ cried the men 
of his Parliament, having no doubt at all in that moment that 
their little monarch possessed a spirit of prophecy, and had 
foreseen some great chasm to be made by death in their 
ranks. 

I think that is one of the nicer pictures in the grim Scottish 
history of that day: the little boy on the great throne, the grave- 
faced men in front of him, the innocent remark that was given 
such sinister meaning. 

One could laugh at it if one did not feel that laughter was 
out of place in that Parliament and in that age of endless 
intrigue and murderous attacks. 

The Regent Murray had been recently assassinated, and 
the Earl of Lennox, grandfather to the Royal child, had been 
elected Regent in his place, and the violent death of the Earl 
in the same year justified what seemed to have been an omen 
in the eyes of a superstitious people. 

After the Earl of Mar died little James was left for Lady Mar 
to bring up, with the help of the new young Earl and various 
tutors, some not too wisely chosen; but that he found her to 
be an excellent guardian seems obvious from the fact that when 
he was grown up himself and married to Anne of Denmark, 
he insisted on leaving their first child, Henry, in the Royal 
fortress of Stirling in the care of her ladyship. 

In vain did the young Queen plead with him to let her 
have her child with her at least while he was only a baby. 
James was careful to explain to her that it was the law of 
Scotland that its heir should be reared in Stirling Castle, in 
charge of an Earl of Mar. 

He declared that not only did he owe his own life and crown 
to this arrangement, but that the Erskine family were most 
worthy of this high trust. And before the child was a year old, 
Margaret Masterman, the little Prince’s mistress-nurse, received 
her discharge, and he was handed over to Lady Mar. 
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The poor young Queen had no time for a cruel law that 
would snatch a first baby from its mother, and wept for little 
Prince Henry and would not be comforted. Who, she deman- 
ded, was this hateful family who could thus rob her of all the 
joys of watching her baby grow up, who would steal from 
her all his first love, all the interest of his first words, and the 
happiness of teaching him to walk and talk? 

Had she not left all her own friends in Denmark, to marry 
the child’s father when she was only sixteen? It was ungrateful 
indeed to take her first baby from her and give him to a subject, 
and one who, she declared, was by no means the best in rank 
or the most fitted to have him. 

But King James knew his people better than she did, and 
he met her protests with the cool promise that the boy would 
be safe in the young Earl of Mar’s keeping, and assured her 
that if she had the child with her she would never be able to 
prevent some factions in the country from seizing him eventu- 
ally, and using him against his father, as he himself had been 
used against his mother. 

Their next child, Princess Elizabeth, was given to the care 
of Lord and Lady Livingstone, and the third, who was to 
become Charles the First, to Lord Fife, to be brought up at 
Dunfermline, where he was born. 

A year later another boy was born, and lived long enough 
to have a grand christening, being named Robert Bruce, and 
in the Lord Treasurer’s accounts for that year there is an 
entry of: 

“Ten elnes and a half of Tours taffeta, for a gown; four 
elnes and a half of black Velvot, to be her skirt and to lay out 
the hem of her gown, and ane quarter of black Velvot to ane 
mutch for her head’ — all for the ‘maistress-nurse’, Isabel 
Colt. 

Poor little Charles was left behind as a kind of hostage for 
the Scottish people when James succeeded Elizabeth as James 


the First of England, and if it had not been for Sir Robert 
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Carey and his wife he would probably not have survived to 
grow up. 

He had always been a delicate child, and when Sir Robert 
made a journey to Scotland to see him, he was so horrified by 
his crippled state, and brought back such terrible accounts of 
his condition to the Queen, that she entreated her husband to 
send for the child instead of permitting him to remain in 
Scotland. 

Lord and Lady Dunfermline were commanded to bring 
Charles to England in the summer of 1604, and the Queen 
hurried north to meet them, too impatient to wait until they 
came to her. She had got as far as Northamptonshire and was 
at the house of Sir George Fermor, when little Charles arrived 
there under the escort of his noble governor and nurse, and 
accompanied by Sir Robert Carey. 

The child was then between three and four years old, and 
the Queen immediately asked Lady Carey to be foster- 
mother and nurse to him in the future, and from that time 
onwards her ladyship fought for his health and strength 
against all comers, including his father. 

The King, no doubt from the best motives, wanted the 
string cut under his tongue, as he was so long learning to talk. 
And then he would have his legs put into iron boots, to 
strengthen his sinews and joints—if they did not dislocate 
them first. 

Lady Carey, however, protested so much and so loudly 
against these measures that His Majesty had to yield, and 
directly her ladyship took the little boy in hand he blossomed 
and grew out of all recognition. 

Miss Strickland, in her Queens of England series, says with 
Victorian sententiousness: 


‘The description of the manner in which Lady Carey 
guarded her young charge is replete with a lesson of 
great utility, by proving how far patient care and excellent 
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nursing, aided by the bland hand of nature, are superior to 
surgical operations in restoring the tender organs of young 
children... .’ 


One of the most romantic tales of Royal nurses is told 
about Anne Villiers, the wife of Robert Douglass, Lord 
Dalkeith. 

When the last of the children of Charles the First was 
born, in the middle of the Civil War, Queen Henrietta Maria 
was suffering from rheumatic fever, and was in such a weak 
state that it seemed doubtful if she would survive the birth 
of the child. 

She was then at Exeter, and when the King heard of her 
condition, he sent one of the most moving messages in history 
to his chief physician, Sir Theodore Mayerne, begging him 
to hurry to Exeter without delay. 

‘Mayerne,’ he wrote, ‘for love of me, go to my wife. C.R.’ 

Mayerne, who was in London, obeyed the summons and 
reached Exeter on the twenty-eighth of May. About the same 
time a French nurse, Madame Peronne, who had been with the 
Queen for the birth of some of her other children, was sent 
over by Anne of Austria, the Queen-Regent of France, with 
money and clothes for her unfortunate sister-in-law, and at 
length, on the sixteenth of June, Princess Henrietta was born. 

She was a small and delicate baby, as her father had been, 
and she was at once given into the charge of Lady Dalkeith, 
who had all the beauty and high spirit of the Villiers family. 

From the first moment that she took the child into her arms 
she watched over her precious charge with the most loving care. 
The Queen was still in a very precarious state of health, and 
to add to her troubles Lord Essex now chose to advance on 
Exeter with the Parliament forces, threatening to besiege 
the city. 
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The Queen applied to him for a safe-conduct to Bath, 
but he replied tersely that if he conducted her anywhere it 
would be to London, to answer to Parliament for the 
war. 

Thus, reduced to extremity, and weak and ill as she was, 
Henrietta determined to escape from the beleaguered town, 
making up her mind at the same time that she would never fall 
into the rebels’ hands alive. 

She wrote to her husband informing him of her intention 
to embark for France, and the next day she took a tender fare- 
well of her little daughter — then just a fortnight old — and 
commended her to the care of Sir John Berkeley and of Lady 
Dalkeith, who promised that she would never leave her until 
she could safely deliver her into her mother’s hands. 

The Queen then set out on her perilous journey, and after 
many adventures reached France and safety. 

In the meantime the little Princess had suffered from 
repeated attacks of convulsions, but under the care of her 
devoted nurse she had survived, and when the King reached 
Exeter, fighting his way through the Parliament troops to get 
there, he had her baptized in Exeter Cathedral. 

Charles then pursued his victorious march against Essex 
into Cornwall, but a year later, in the autumn of 1645, the 
armies of Parliament under Fairfax and Waller, once more 
closed in around Exeter. 

Lady Dalkeith made a vain attempt to take her charge to 
the King, but it was too late. 

Exeter was now surrounded by hostile forces, and the 
little Princess and her faithful servants found themselves in 
the midst of a siege that was to reach the grimmest heights be- 
fore it ended. 

Henrietta Maria, safe in France, heard of her child’s danger 
with grief and fury, and heaped reproaches on poor Lady 
Dalkeith, so much so that Sir Edward Hyde took up arms in 
her defence, and wrote to Lord Jermyn in France to tell him 
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exactly what had happened, and how helpless her ladyship 
had been in the matter. 

‘The governess,’ he said indignantly, “could have as easily 
beaten Fairfax as prevented being shut up in Exeter.’ 

Many months passed before the brave lady and her charge 
were to escape from the city. 

Food became scarce, the blockade continued, and seemed 
likely to continue for ever, and at last Sir John Berkeley, 
finding himself and his comrades reduced to starvation, was 
compelled to surrender. 

By the terms of the surrender, however, it was agreed that 
the Princess and her household, together with her plate, money, 
and goods, should be allowed to proceed to any place in the 
kingdom that her guardian might choose. 

Lady Dalkeith accordingly communicated with the King 
and on the eighteenth of April 1646 forwarded his decision to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

The King had instructed her to take the child to Richmond, 
but Parliament refused to allow this, and conducted her and 
her servants not to Richmond, but to Oatlands Park, where 
they all lived for the next three months at Lady Dalkeith’s 
expense. 

In vain did the courageous lady petition the Speakers of 
both Houses, as well as Sir Thomas Fairfax and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee for the County of Surrey, begging that 
the allowance promised for the Princess’s support might be 
paid. 

No notice whatever was taken of her request until the 
twenty-fourth of May, when to her dismay she received 
a curt message from the House of Commons, ordering her to 
bring the little Princess to London, and place her with her 
brother and sister at St. James’s Palace, under the care of 
Lady Northumberland. The whole of her present retinue, 
it added, were to be dismissed. 


But Lady Dalkeith was not a Villiers for nothing. She had 
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made a solemn promise to the Queen, and that promise she 
was determined to keep. 

She addressed spirited remonstrances to the Speakers of 
both Houses again, and then, as no answer was forthcoming, 
she waited a month more before setting out on the most peril- 
ous journey of her life. 

Disguising herself in a shabby cloak and gown, with a 
bundle of rags attached to one shoulder in order to distort 
her graceful figure, she dressed the little Princess in a ragged 
suit of boy’s clothing, and walked, with the child on her back, 
to Dover. 

None of the household at Oatlands were in the secret, 
except two servants, and a French valet who passed as her 
husband, but the only real risk of detection lay in the angry 
exclamations of the little Princess herself, who resented the 
shabby dress she was wearing as much as the name by which 
they called her — Pierre — and told everyone they met on the 
road that she was not Pierre, but the Princess, and that the 
rags were not her real clothes. 

Fortunately, nobody understood her baby chatter, and Sir 
John Berkeley, who was following at some distance, kept his 
eye on the travellers all the way and saw them safely on board 
a French boat for Calais. 

The devoted nurse had left a letter for her household, which 
is worth quoting for the loyalty that it exhibits to the family 
that she served and the cause that was theirs—a cause that 
she must have known by that time to be hopelessly lost. 


‘Gentlewomen,’ it ran, ‘you are witness with what 
patience I have expected the pleasure of Parliament. | 
have found it impossible to obtain any justice to Her 
Highness, or favour to myself or any of you. I was no 
longer able to keep her, which was the cause I have been 
forced to take this upon me. Be pleased to repair to His 
Majesty, all of you, or as many as think fit. I then am sure 
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you will enjoy the blessing of serving Her Highness, which, 
believe me, is heartily wished by me. It will be a great mark 
of your faithfulness and kindness to your mistress, to 
conceal her being gone as long as you can, and it will 
make your past service more considered, and that to come 
more acceptable. And trust me, your divulging of it will 
be of no advantage to you. Thus you may do it, seeming to 
expect her the following day after the receipt of this letter, 
and then come to deliver this other one to Mr. Marshall, 
after you have read it, and tell him — which is the truth — 
that I have removed Her Highness to a better air, whither 
you may, if you will, follow her. All her wearing clothes, 
woollen or linen, you may distribute amongst you; the 
little plate she hath, Mr. Case will have a care of, her 
other things are to be continued with Mr. Marshall. I am 
so confident you will behave yourselves kindly and faith- 
fully to your mistress, that you may yet oblige me to be, 
what you shall always find me, which is to you all a very 
hearty, kind friend, 


A. DALKEITH. 
For Her Highness, the Princess Henrietta, her gentle- 


woman.’ 


The members of the household obeyed her orders im- 


plicitly, and Parliament did not get wind of the Princess’s 
flight for three days, but by that time Lady Dalkeith and her 
precious charge had reached France in safety. 


The joyful news was quickly brought to Paris, and car- 


riages were sent to Calais to bring them to the Queen. 


Henrietta-Maria wept with joy as she took her baby in 


her arms again, but Lady Dalkeith, worn out and exhausted 
with her long journey on foot, fell seriously ill. 


When she recovered it was to find herself a heroine. 


Her name was on every lip, her adventures became the theme 
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of every cavalier at the Court of the exiled Queen at Saint- 
Germain. 

Sir Richard Browne, John Evelyn’s father-in-law, who was 
at that time the English Ambassador in Paris, writing home 
remarked: 


‘I was yesterday in Saint Germain, to kiss the sweet 
little Princess Henrietta’s hands; the manner of the 
Lady Dalkeith’s bringing Her Highness away from 
Oatlands, is a pretty romance.’ 


It was a romance indeed : the romance of utter devotion 
to the child who had been placed in her care from the time 
it was a fortnight old. 

A devotion that left nothing to chance, and that having 
once been given, and once having taken, that responsibility, 
held on to it tenaciously, refusing to relinquish it or to admit 
defeat. 

It is good to know that Lady Dalkeith stayed on for another 
six years with the little Princess as her governess. Her husband 
became the Earl of Morton, and as Countess she remained 
with the child, the deep love she had for her only equalled 
by the Princess’s devotion to herself. 


Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland. Madame Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, by Julia Cartwright. 


THREE 


Royal Nurses (continued) 
xX 


of Princess Anne’s wedding-day, and in the first year 

of the reign of William the Third and Queen Mary the 
Second, the Princess’s fourth child and eldest son was born 
at five o’clock in the morning at the Palace of Hampton 
Court. 

The child was called William Henry, after his uncle and 
godfather, King William, who, at the font, gave him the title 
of the Duke of Gloucester. He was baptized by the Bishop of 
London, and his other god-parents were the King of Denmark 
and the Marchioness of Halifax. 

The scene of that christening was nearly as splendid as 
the wedding of Princess Anne six years before to the Prince 
of Denmark, although the Prince himself was a good deal 
heavier and had lost a lot of his easy cheerfulness. 

He was anxious, as always, about his wife, whose vitality, 
permanently weakened by three miscarriages and the loss of 
three daughters—the first still-born, the second surviving 
a year and a half, the third only seven months — was more than 
usually low. 

Moreover, she had been almost distracted by the political 
and religious storms of the last four years, when she had been 
forced to choose between father and husband, Prince George 
of Denmark having eventually upheld William of Orange 


©) N the twenty-fourth of July 1689, the sixth anniversary 
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though he was almost the last to desert the unhappy James 
the Second. 

She had always been her father’s favourite daughter, and 
there is no doubt that she felt his defeat and ignominious 
flight to France keenly. But she was still comely and kind and 
loving, and her husband did his best to help her in every way 
that he could. 

The poor Princess had, in all, twelve miscarriages and six 
children, and was reduced, mentally and physically, to the 
state of an invalid before she was thirty. 

With the birth of Prince William in 1689, however, it 
seemed that at last she had produced a Protestant heir to the 
throne. The child appeared to be reasonably healthy, and 
people began to forget the gossip about his mother’s condition 
—it was rumoured that she had dropsy—and everything 
seemed to be going on well, when, in the first weeks of 
the baby’s life, the old symptoms of weakness and disease 
that had killed the child’s sisters began to show them- 
selves. 

The doctors and nurses were full of foreboding : the Duke 
was not taking his milk and was growing more feeble every 
day, and it seemed that nothing could be done. 

A Mrs. Shermon had been chosen for his wet-nurse, but 
she was speedily replaced by Mrs. Wanley, who had been wet- 
nurse to the Princess’s third child. She was, according to 
Jenkin Lewis, a handy, good-tempered woman, and very 
popular with the household. 

At once, the little Duke picked up and was said to be out 
of danger, and once more everything seemed to be going 
well, when, a week or two later, he had convulsions. The 
fits were continuous, and the doctors who had been 
brought down from London despaired of his life. Mrs. Wanley 
resumed her place as woman of the bedchamber while a new 
nurse was sought. 

A number of nursing mothers were summoned to compete 
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for this envied position, only those whose children were under 
a month old being eligible. 

Many attended, some several days together, coming from 
town and from neighbouring villages, and a Mrs. Ogle, the 
wife of one of the Prince’s footmen and a Maid of Honour 
to the Princess, was installed. One of the Princess’s ladies, Lady 
Charlotte Beverwort, looked up the date of Mrs. Ogle’s baby’s 
birth in the parish register, however, and discovered that she 
had lied about it, and so she was sent off after twenty-four 
hours’ trial. 

New applicants began to pour in, the rejected mothers 
receiving five guineas as a consolation fee, and in the meantime 
the poor baby’s fits went on. 

Finally, a notice was sent out offering a reward to anyone 
who could find a remedy, and among the countrywomen who 
crowded into the ante-room there was a certain Mrs. Pack, 
the wife of a Quaker, who came from Kingston-Wick. 
She had a young child of a month old in her arms, 
and said that she knew of a remedy that had cured her own 
children. 

As she sat there Prince George happened to come into the 
room, and seeing that she was a particularly robust, though 
plain young creature, he ordered her to go at once to the 
nursery and feed his son. 

Within an hour or so the fits ceased, and a few days later 
little Gloucester had completely recovered. 

Mrs. Pack was now a highly privileged person, and she 
made good use of her position. 

The Prince had given orders that she was to have every- 
thing she wanted to eat and drink, and that she was never to be 
contradicted, and nobody had the courage to point out to 
His Royal Highness that she was horribly dirty — more fit, 
in fact, as one of the doctors remarked, to go to a pigsty 
than a prince’s nursery. 

She was permanently installed, however, and when the 
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baby was weaned she became his dry-nurse, her special duty 
being that of breakfast-woman to the little Duke, a place that 
brought perquisites as well as power, for it entailed the order- 
ing of all the supplies for his nursery. 

As Hester W. Chapman says, in her excellent little book, 
there must have been a vein of iron in Gloucester’s apparently 
fragile constitution, for during the first few months of his life 
not only did he survive convulsions, but three changes of 
milk, and finally the attentions of Mrs. Pack. 

Nevertheless, the general opinion of the time was that he 
could not live more than a few months. 

The belief that James the Second had infected both his 
wives, and eleven out of his fifteen legitimate children, with 
venereal disease, has been accepted by most historians, 
although it was never actually proved that James had contracted 
any form of this illness. 

He had, in fact, a magnificent physique that carried him 
through all his excesses and disasters, until he died of cerebral 
haemorrhage at the age of sixty-seven. 

The trouble really seemed to be that during her first preg- 
nancy Anne developed a dropsical infection that caused the 
miscarriages and deaths of her children. Several of her babies 
died of water on the brain, which was to kill Gloucester, too, 
at the age of eleven. 

The Prince and Princess of Denmark were, like most 
worried parents of their rank, ruled by jealous and ambitious 
doctors, but they seem to have had sensible ideas of their own 
about the upbringing of their beloved little son. 

At the end of the summer they moved from Hampton 
Court to Craven House in Kensington, and the air there seemed 
to suit him. 

It was thought that this might be due to the proximity 
of the Kensington Gravel Pits, the particles of sand floating 
about in the air finding their way to the child’s lungs and 
strengthening them, but it seems rather more likely that it 
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was because the house was built on sand and, therefore, free 
from damp. 

Houses in those days had no damp courses, and most of 
those built in London and its surrounding villages were on 
clay. 

The Prince and Princess, however, anxious to take full 
advantage of a place that agreed with him so well, made a 
rule that the child was to be taken out of doors every day, 
winter and summer alike, unless it rained. 

This horrified the little Duke’s nurses, and as they would 
have no part in it, feeling no doubt that fresh air, even in 
moderate doses, could not be good for a delicate child, he 
went out in a little open carriage, the christening present of 
the Duchess of Ormond. 

The carriage was harnessed to a pair of tiny ponies, no 
larger than mastiffs, and a local boy of corresponding size, 
by the name of Dick Drury, became His Highness’s small 
coachman. 

Every morning, therefore, for the first year of his life, 
little Gloucester was placed in this carriage of his and driven 
up and down in front of the Princess’s windows, with most 
excellent results. 

He grew stronger every day, and it was finally agreed 
that the Denmarks must find a permanent home in the neigh- 
bourhood for his sake. Craven House (which stood where 
Porchester Terrace now stands) had been rented all this time 
from Lord Craven, and, as it was too small, the Princess and 
her sister, Queen Mary, went to look at Campden House, 
and made an offer for it. 

In spite of the rent being raised to a fancy price, Anne had 
set her heart on the place, and the Denmarks moved in early 
in 1690, and here the Princess’s fifth child, a daughter who lived 
only a few hours, was born. 

It was, however, little Gloucester’s first real home, and he 
was very happy there. 
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Miss Chapman gives a nice description of the house, which 
was built on a piece of land near the top of the hill that over- 
looked Kensington Church, and, at the time of William the 
Third, anavenue of elms led from the churchyard to the house. 

It was, says Miss Chapman, a comfortable, red-brick, 
Jacobean mansion, that had been built by a wealthy Cheapside 
merchant for a large and thriving family. 

It had rounded turrets, square tower chimneys, stone 
quoins, and bay windows. It was spacious but not vast, stately 
but by no means palatial, and looked across a green and smiling 
valley to the distant hills of Surrey on the other side of the 
river. 

No description of the nursery wing survives. Miss Chap- 
man thinks it was probably rather ramshackle and fusty, 
compared with the rest of the house. It had twenty or thirty 
occupants though, because the bedchamber women ate with 
the chief nurses, Mrs. Fortress (or Fortless) and Mrs. Atkinson, 
who at first served under Mrs. Pack. 

Mrs. Atkinson was a fellow servant and friend of Jenkin 
Lewis, the Welsh valet who left such a charming little memoir 
of the Duke, from which Miss Chapman’s biography is largely 
compiled. 

It is not known, she says in a foreword to the book, where 
or when Jenkin Lewis wrote the memoir, but some time after 
he left England he sent it to his fellow servant. Through Mrs. 
Atkinson, Gloucester’s nurse, it came into the hands of 
Bernard Gates, Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal, 
who gave it to its first anonymous editor. He published it in 
1789. 

ti was republished in 1880 with addenda and notes by 
W. J. Loftie. . 

There is no doubt that the little Duke, precocious as he 
was said to be, endeared himself very much to the people who 
had to look after him, and the precocity of which he is accused, 
if translated into the language of today, is no more than we 
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hear frequently from the children around us, especially if they 
are, as he was, an only child among adults. 

Mrs. Atkinson adored him. When he started to talk he 
called her Atty, just as he called Mrs. Fortress, Fo. Mrs. Atkin- 
son always treated him as an adult, which he loved. He hated 
being thought a baby. 

Each nurse had her own footman and attendants, and was a 
very important person in the nursery, but except for the diffi- 
culty of getting food down him at times he was a charming 
little boy to look after. He was very good-tempered, generous, 
and brave. 

There were two other favourites of his nursery, called 
Gig and Dy, but their identities are not recorded. The one 
he loved most was a tall footman, Robin Church, who used 
to toss him up to the ceiling, to his huge delight, taking no 
notice of his nurses’ protests. 

It was to Mrs. Atkinson, however, that the little Prince 
turned in times of distress. 

One summer he had his head shaved, which resulted in a 
violent cold and cough. The doctor ordered that he should be 
blistered on the back, and Jenkin Lewis remarks that he 
endured it pretty well. But when the apothecary came to dress 
it he cried out for his nurse: 

‘Atty! Atty! Wanley . . . all my servants come and help 
me !’ 

‘Mrs. Atkinson,’ said Jenkin Lewis, ‘was a very sensible 
woman, having had a good education to enlighten her under- 
standing. She was niece to my very good countrywoman, Mrs. 
Butt, who had the honour to see how the Princess was fed 
when a child. Mrs. Atkinson was very careful of the Duke, 
and took much pains . . . for she had found the method of 
pleasing him better than anybody about him.’ 

Certainly he did not seem to grieve at all for Mrs. Pack, 
when that good lady fell ill and died, and when the Queen 


asked him if he were not sorry that his nurse was dead he 
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replied, ‘No, Madam,’ with a blunt honesty that was much to 
his credit. 

Intrigue was rife at Campden House, and the rivalry 
that had always existed between Anne and her sister, the 
Queen, threatened to become a national issue over the question 
of inheritance. Mary had had two miscarriages herself, and 
there was no prospect of her having any children, but fortu- 
nately for little Gloucester, both she and the King were almost 
as devoted to him as his parents. 

When he was four years old it was considered that the 
irresponsible period of his childhood was over. Doctors and 
nurses could still watch him, but his schoolroom education 
had to begin. 

Poor little Prince! He was hurried so swiftly into his grow- 
ing up, as if his father and mother knew that there was not 
much time. His life fell into an ordered routine of play out of 
doors if it was fine, and in the Presence Chamber when it was 
wet, then to his mother’s room while she was dressing, then to 
prayers, and then to lessons. 

After that came dinner, which he took in his nursery. 

The provisions for all his meals came daily from London, 

brought out to Kensington in charge of a groom. 
_ For breakfast he had porridge and bread and butter — one 
slice only — for dinner three courses, veal or mutton, chicken 
or rabbit, and apple-pie, but no other sweet things, or dessert, 
unless he was sent for to go down to his parents. He was not a 
greedy child, and seldom begged for anything downstairs. 

He had a fancy for the cheese he saw his nurses eating, but 
he was not allowed it as it did not agree with him. 

In the afternoon there would be lessons again, and another 
visit to his mother and her guests, who were usually at cards, 
then he had supper — water gruel with currants in it, and veal 
or chicken broth with boiled barley. 

Then came prayers at Atty’s knee, and bed... . 

In spite of liberal doses of Jesuit’s powder, now called 
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bark, and frequent blisterings, the little Prince was able to learn 
dancing from Monsieur Gory, a wealthy old French dancing 
master, to whom he took a great liking. With his imagination 
fired, too, by the war in Flanders, he drilled a troop of 
Kensington boys in paper caps, and armed with wooden guns, 
and laid out mimic fortifications for them to storm, as many 
four-year-olds do still at the seaside. 

An unfortunate result of these warlike tendencies in little 
Gloucester, however, was that his army became a perfect 
plague to their neighbours and families. Considering themselves 
to be privileged persons, they fell upon travellers going 
between London and Kensington, demanding money, and at 
Campden House things were not improved by the indulgence 
of Mrs. Atkinson, who, presumably acting on the old adage 
that boys will be boys, stuffed them with dainties from the 
Duke’s table. 

Complaints were loud and unceasing: Kensington, in- 
stead of being a peaceful village, became an inferno of drum- 
beating, booby-traps, and clashing swords. 

Gloucester did not care. He wrote to his uncle, ‘Dear King, 
you shall have my companies with you in Flanders.’ And his 
boy followers were required to sign a pledge: 

‘We, your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, will stand by you as 
long as we have a drop of blood.’ 

I feel, somehow, that little Gloucester would have been 
a born leader of the gangs of small Cockneys who swarmed 
over the bomb-sites of London after the Second World War, 
and I am quite sure that his followers would have understood 
them and spoken their language. 

The Duke died when he was eleven years of age, and with 
him went Anne’s last hope of an heir. 

When he died, however, she felt that his death was 
foreordained, remembering how her father, James the Second, 
had cursed her when Mary and William were crowned as 


King and Queen of England. 
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Anne never forgot the message that was brought to her 
from her father while she was dressing for that coronation. 
If she upheld the Dutch usurper, James had written, while 
he and the Prince of Wales were living, the curses of an angry 
father would fall on her, as well as those of God who com- 
manded obedience to parents. 

When little Gloucester died, Anne sat down and wrote, 
dry-eyed, to her father, making a formal acknowledgement of 
her half-brother’s rights. 

But it was no longer left to the Sovereign to say by whom 
he or she should be succeeded, and the Protestant Succession 
was already made sure by the Electress Sophia of Hanover 
and her heirs. 


In the homely German household of George the Third 
the nurses were regarded as important people, and Mrs. Chap- 
man was the one most beloved by little Charlotte Albert, the 
daughter of one of the attendants that Queen Charlotte 
brought with her from Germany. 

Little Charlotte was inoculated against small-pox with 
Prince William, who was her playmate in the Royal nursery 
at Richmond, and had vivid memories of the way in which 
the operation was performed. 

She was taken to the Queen’s House and there held by her 
father in one chair, while Prince William was held by Mrs. 
Chapman in another. The inoculation was done first on the 
Queen’s brother, Prince Ernest, and then on Prince William, 
and, last of all, on the small daughter of Frederick Albert. 

Two punctures were made in the arm, near each other, 
with the point of a lancet, through which a thread, soaked in 
the fluid from a small-pox pustule, was drawn several times 
under the skin. 

This operation was then repeated on the other arm, 
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the whole thing being performed by Surgeon Blomfield, 
who was one of the surgeons to the Royal Household, and 
watched by the King and Queen. We are not told if the arms 
were washed first, nor if the lancet was even rinsed or wiped 
after each patient. 

It was an operation causing some smarting pain, and little 
Charlotte was immediately taken home in a sedan chair and 
kept warm, but in a few days’ time she had convulsions, fever, 
and inflamed pustules. 

Because Prince William was less ill, while Prince Ernest 
suffered no ill effects whatever, the little girl’s severe reaction 
was put down to the fact that the female constitution was more 
delicate than the male — an opinion that later generations might 
feel inclined to dispute. 

Mrs. Chapman was the wife of one of the Queen’s pages, 
and she had been appointed as the children’s nurse soon after 
the birth of the Prince of Wales. 

She is said to have been a fine, active woman of great 
integrity, and that while she lived everything was well done. 
She was devoted to her young charges, and to their parents, 
and her daughter was appointed as sempstress to the young 
Prince of Wales, the appointment being continued to the 
succeeding eight children. 

Their frocks were of cambric, the tucks and hems being 
hem-stitched, the frocks being plain ones for the morning, 
but with Valenciennes lace tuckers and cuffs for the evening, 
and Mrs. Chapman’s daughter was kept hard at it, because the 
little German Queen had no mercy on her own or her children’s 
attendants. 

With the arrival of a new baby every year in the Royal 
nursery, Mrs. Chapman eventually found the work too much 
for her, and Mrs. Cheveley, who had been wet-nurse to the 
Duke of Cumberland, succeeded her. 

Charlotte Albert, no doubt sorrowing for the loss of Mrs. 
Chapman, had no good to say of this lady. 
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‘Mrs. Cheveley,’ she said, ‘had contrived to blind the just 
discernment of the Queen in order to obtain this post of trust. 
No one could have been more unfit for it, as gain and favour 
were her idols. Every judicious arrangement hitherto followed 
for the benefit and happiness of the nursery and the Royal 
children . . . was now broken into. Confusion, want of 
confidence and respect, ensued. It was fortunate that those 
who had the laborious duties to perform were faithful and 
carried on their part of the work with equal diligence. Mrs. 
Cheveley, on re-entering the Royal Household, brought 
with her a sister, Miss Nevin, to be dresser to the Princesses; 
a person ill-bred, ill-looking, ill-natured, puffed with pride 
and arrogance, the only redeeming point in her character being 
that she retired more within herself than her sister, and there- 
fore only those who had business with her were so fully 
subjected to her revolting manner.’ 

From these remarks one would imagine that little Charlotte, 
now grown up and married to Mr. Papendiek, did not really 
like Mrs. Cheveley. 

Miss Burney, however, held a very different opinion of the 
good lady. 

‘Mrs. Cheveley,’ she said, ‘is rather handsome, and of a 
showy appearance, and a woman of exceeding good sense, 
whose admirable management of the young Princess has 
secured her affection without spoiling her. She always treats 
her with respect, even when reproving her, yet gives way to 
none of her humours where it is better they should be con- 
quered. Fewer humours, indeed, I never in any child saw; and 
I give the greatest credit to Mrs. Cheveley for forbearing to 
indulge them.’ 


Queen Anne’s Son, by Hester W. Chapman. Queen Anne’s Son, 
Gloucester, by Jenkin Lewis. Court and Private Life in the Times of 
Queen Charlotte, by Madame Papendiek. 
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little daughter, Victoria, heiress of England, should 
be brought up. 

Simplicity and frugality were emphasized in the child’s 
upbringing, and until her accession she always slept on a little 
bed in her mother’s room. 

Little Victoria — or Drina as she was called then — had her 
breakfast of bread and milk and fruit on a small table beside 
her mother’s table, and there was only a page to wait on them. 
After breakfast the little Princess would go for an hour’s 
walk or drive with her beloved stepsister, Princess Feodora, 
and when they returned the Duchess taught her a few lessons. 
Then she amused herself with her toys in the suite of rooms 
that extended to two sides of the palace until two o’clock, 
when she would have a plain dinner while the Duchess had 
her luncheon. 

After that there came lessons again until four, then a visit 
or a drive, and then the Princess would ride or walk in the 
gardens. Occasionally, on very fine evenings, the whole party 
would sit out on the lawns under the trees. 

At the time of her mother’s dinner the Princess had her 
supper, by her mother’s side again, and then, after playing 
quietly with her nurse, she would join the party at dessert, 
and at nine o’clock she would go to bed. 
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Tic Duchess of Kent had very strict ideas on how her 
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Her nurse was a Mrs. Brock, whom she called her dear 
Boppy, and as a little thing she was very fond of her, but after 
she left and the Princess was older there are only a few short 
references to her in her Journal, usually on her birthday when 
Mrs. Brock came to see her. 

Finally, upon hearing of her old nurse’s death on Sunday, 
the twenty-second of May 1836, two days before her own 
seventeenth birthday, she records forthrightly: 


‘Received news of the death of my poor old Nurse, 
Mrs. Brock, which took place the day before yesterday. 
She was not a pleasant person, and undoubtedly had, as 
everybody has, her faults, but she was extremely attached 
to and fond of me, having been with me from my birth 
until my fifth year, therefore it is impossible, and it would 
be very wrong, if I did not feel her death.’ 


So far, we feel, so good. There must have been many at 
that time who felt that their nurses had not been pleasant 
people, and the Princess’s Journal was written, as ever, for the 
eye of her mother. 

But suddenly a small spark is let loose, revealing the fires 
that must have smouldered under that demure meekness of 
spirit: 


‘My chief regret is, that she did not live till I was my 
own mistress, and could make her quite comfortable.’ 


So, in the last days of her sixteenth year, did Victoria speak, 
the will to rule raising its head in resentment of the authority 
that had ruled her from babyhood. 

The bald account of her days as a child leaves out, naturally 
enough, the private feelings of the young Princess, but there 
can be no doubt that the Duchess was much too strict with 


her daughter. 
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‘I was extremely crushed and kept under and hardly dared 
say a word,’ said the Queen in later years when speaking of 
her unhappy childhood, of which she had no tender memories 
at all. 

She was subjected to constant supervision, not only being 
never allowed to sleep alone, but also not allowed to see anyone 
alone, and this supervision was maintained as she grew older. 


‘I escaped some years of imprisonment,’ wrote her 
stepsister Feodora to her, ‘which you, my poor darling 
sister, had to endure after I was married . . . those years of 
trial were, I am sure, very useful to us both, though cer- 
tainly not pleasant. Thank God they are over !’ 


Roger Fulford thinks that the Duchess, who was affection- 
ate but foolish, allowed herself to be swayed by the Comp- 
troller of her household, Sir John Conroy, and that he 
possessed a passion for power. This seems borne out by the 
fact that the Duchess tried to force the Princess to agree to 
a Regency for a time after she was eighteen, on the grounds 
of her youth and inexperience. She was also to guarantee that 
Sir John Conroy should become her private secretary. 

Fortunately, old King William got wind of it in time, and 
authorized the Princess to ask Baron Stockmar to come 
over to England at once to straighten things out. 

Stockmar was horrified to discover that the Princess was 
being forced to agree to the scheme for the Regency by a 
studied system of severity and unkindness, and although 
he found it impossible to alter the Duchess’s opinion that the 
Princess lacked the ability to reign alone, he was able to 
persuade her that she should be examined on this point by an 
independent witness. 

Lord Liverpool was chosen and interviewed the Princess, 
who gave him her arguments against a Regency with such 
precision and so clearly that he undertook at once to make 
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Conroy and the Duchess see reason, and the plot for the 
Regency was broken. 

The Prince Consort, on the other hand, had a childhood 
that he would refer to as being the happiest time of his life. 
Rosenau—a mock medieval building set among glorious 
scenery four miles out of Coburg, was described by him as 
being the paradise of his childhood, and that it was a real 
childhood, with none of the imprisonment that characterized 
the youthful days of his future wife, seems certain. 

There came a day at last, however, when a young Queen 
could write in a Journal that was no longer to be read by the 
critical eye of a parent, a statement that is touching by its very 
simplicity: 


‘I was awoke at 6 o’clock by Mamma, who told me that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham were 
here and wished to see me. I got out of bed and went 
into my sitting-room (only in my dressing-gown) and 
alone, and saw them....’ 


It is in that word ‘alone’ that Victoria the Queen stands 
forth for the first time — the eighteen-year-old girl, who has 
at last become her own mistress. 

In the April of 1842 Queen Victoria appointed Lady 
Lyttelton, who had once been her governess, to be 
Governess to the Royal Children and Superintendent of the 
Royal Nurseries, and her ladyship never left the children as 
long as she held the appointment. 

That the choice of nurses for the Royal children appears 
to have been sound seems proved by the fact that, until the 
day of her death, the Prince of Wales always visited his old 
nurse, but in many cases these women were selected from the 
families of old servants to the Royal Family. 

A nursemaid by the name of Wagland, for example, who 
was employed by Queen Alexandra, was the great-grand- 
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daughter of a man who entered the service of King George 
the Third’s household in 1788. 

The girl’s father was appointed a Royal servant in 1831, 
and was for seventeen years a postilion, and latterly the 
Queen’s coachman, while his father was in the Royal service 
for sixty years, thirty-two of them as porter at the Royal 
mews at Windsor. 

Mrs. Lilly was the midwife in attendance at the births of 
all Queen Victoria’s children, starting with that of the Princess 
Royal. When the Princess Royal was a month old a Mrs. 
Packer was engaged as a child’s nurse at Buckingham Palace. 
She was a native of Edinburgh, where she was well known as 
Miss Augusta Gow, being a daughter of Nathaniel Gow of 
Edinburgh. Mrs. Packer had studied music at the Royal 
Academy, London, with a view to becoming a singer, in which 
character she had appeared in Edinburgh in several concerts. 

Lady Lyttelton gives us several enchanting pictures of the 


Queen and her babies. 


“The Princess,’ she writes on the sixth of October 1841, 
‘hid her head under her nurse’s arm yesterday, and on the 
Queen peeping round to see why she did it, H.R.H. was 
detected sucking her necklace, which is forbidden. The 
Queen said, “Oh fie! Naughty! Naughty!” whereupon the 
child looked slily up at her and held up her mouth to be 
kissed. 

The Queen is, like all very young mothers, exigeante, 
and never thinks the baby makes progress enough or is 
good enough. She has her constantly with her, and thinks 


incessantly of her... .’ 


Mrs. Lilly had great notions of the importance of her 
duties, and when a month later the Duke of Wellington came 
to inquire whether the Queen’s new baby was a boy or a girl, 
he received the crushing reply: 
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‘It is a Prince, your Grace.’ 

The wet-nurse to the Prince of Wales was a Mrs. Brough, 
wife of an under-servant at Claremont, and before her marriage 
a housemaid in the establishment. The wet-nurse to the 
Princess Royal had received five hundred pounds for her 
services, but Mrs. Brough, being nurse to the Heir to the 
Throne, was rewarded with a thousand. 

When the Prince of Wales was a year old the Royal 
Family took a trip to Walmer, where they were entertained 
by the Duke of Wellington, and Lady Lyttelton described 
the occasion vividly and with spirit. 

‘They were met,’ she said, ‘by immense crowds, and it 
was extremely fatiguing, owing to the continual cheering, 
and all the excitement of wreaths and bonfires and triumphal 
arches, church-bells and cannons all the way along, escort 
panting, horses foaming, and carriages swaying with speed. 

‘The children,’ she said comically, ‘will grow up under the 
strangest delusions as to what travelling means, and the usual 
condition of the people of England!’ 

Once somebody in the crowd overheard her telling Mrs. 
Sly, the Prince of Wales’s nurse, to hold the Prince up so that 
he could be seen, and complimented her with, “Well done! 
That’s right, old girl !’ 

At another place, however, a fat lady caught hold of the 
Prince of Wales and almost dragging him out of Nurse Sly’s 
arms, gave him a smacking kiss. 

‘Mrs. Sly,’ said her ladyship later, ‘has not yet cooled 
down, her rage was such at being taken by surprise.’ 

On the return journey the Royal party had what Lady 
Lyttelton termed a regular nursery worry. 

Mrs. Sly was taken ill; one nursery maid, the maids of 
honour, and almost everybody’s servants and luggage, 
including all the children’s things, were detained on the train 
from Walmer, owing to some blunder. So that when they 
entered the Royal train to Windsor there was only the Queen, 
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Lady Charlotte Finch, and Lady Lyttelton to take charge of 
the Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales, who were 
immediately seized with the wildest spirits, and developed a 
passion for crawling, climbing, poking into corners, upsetting 
everything, and after a little while becoming tired, cross, and 
squally for hours, until the most necessary absentee people and 
possessions caught up with them. 

‘I,’ said her ladyship, ‘more untidy and horrid than a 
beggar, but easy about the children, came home at last, and 
enjoyed the great luxury of a nice fire and drawn curtains, 
and Mr. Sprague (her footman) and my “reglar’’ fine dinner 


OUseena ice: that the growing family of Royal children 
went, Lady Lyttelton went too, and when the Queen and her 
Renard departed for a short vachane excursion in the Royal 
George in the September of that same year, she sent them daily 
accounts of the family, while later on, when the Royal parents 
were in Scotland, she took the Prince of Wales, Princess Alice, 
and the new baby, Prince Alfred, to the Pavilion at Brighton. 

Prince Albert had no love for the Pavilion: he was 
quick to discover that like most Regency houses the bedrooms 
were sacrificed to the living-rooms, and it would have been 
almost impossible to find sleeping accommodation for the 
Royal Family and their attendants there. 

In consequence, therefore, he and the Queen kept it as 
a seaside residence for the children, and while there Lady 
Lyttelton took them on to the Chain Pier, where, we are told, 
they took ‘pedestrian’ exercise under her watchful eye. 

In 1850 the Pavilion was finally sold to the Brighton 
Corporation, as the growth of the town had destroyed any 
privacy the Queen and her consort might have found there, 
and they never went to live there again. 

We are told that the Queen liked to bath the newest baby 
herself, and maybe she did, because she and the Prince were a 
domesticated couple. 
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There is a delightful illustration in The Boyhood of a Great 
King in which the Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales are 
seated in a large-sized baby-carriage of that day, one behind 
the other. 

The vehicle is dragged by a footman in all the glory of 
white silk stockings and epaulets to his cut-away coat, and a 
cockade in his top hat. 

Behind the baby-carriage, at a respectful distance, walks 
another footman, also gorgeously attired and carrying a stout 
cane, to defend it from any sudden attack. 

And pushing the baby-carriage, with one hand on the rail 
behind the Prince of Wales and the other in her ermine- 
trimmed muff, is the Queen, while beside her, obviously doing 
most of the pushing, is a lady whom we can only conclude is 
the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 

The picture is entitled “Scene in Windsor Forest, December, 
1842’, and behind the group in it is a large, spreading oak — the 
artists of that era were so thorough—and beyond its bare 
branches, in the distance, there is the outline of Windsor 
Castle. 

The accommodation for the family at Buckingham Palace 
was not much better than at the Pavilion. In Prince Albert’s 
own words, his children were worse off than those in private 
houses, since they had to occupy servants’ attics, and as they 
grew up ‘there was literally’, he said, ‘not a hole or corner to 
put them into’. 

At Windsor they were far better housed, but here the draw- 
back was the lack of any private garden near the castle. 

Both the Prince and the Queen longed for something more 
secluded and homely. At Claremont they were certainly more 
private and at peace, but it still legally belonged to King 
Leopold, and they could never be more than tenants-at-will of 
their uncle. 

It was this question of housing that made them finally 
decide on Osborne. 
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The house itself was too small for them, and the new 
building was planned by the Prince and designed in detail by 
Cubitt. The Queen and the Prince moved in during the 
September of 1846, and it became in truth their ‘island home’. 

The Prince was blissfully happy, life was simple, free, and 
informal, and to the young husband and wife, and their 
growing family of children, London seemed to be of another 
world. 

According to Lady Lyttelton, who had plenty of oppor- 
tunities of observing them together, Prince Albert was a 
delightful companion to his children. 

He would help a struggling infant into a garment with the 
greatest patience and kindness, he helped his elder sons to 
fly their kites and played hide-and-seek with the Princess 
Royal and the Prince of Wales as if he were their own age. 
He may have been rather too ready to point the moral of a 
story, as all good Victorian papas were, but at least he treated 
them as intelligent human beings. 


Only once in my life have I met a Royal nurse, and the 
meeting has stuck in my memory, although it took place a 
good many years ago now. 

I suppose I must have been about six years old at that time, 
when the children of two Royal familes came to spend the 
summer in our little town. 

My grandfather happened to own a good bit of property 
in the town, and furnished two large houses for the little foreign 
princes and princesses and their retinues of tutors, governesses, 
nurses, and servants, and as the summer went by some of the 
local residents entertained their distinguished visitors. 

My grandmother gave a party for them, and one of the 
princes had an argument with his tutor about the white 
raspberries — the pride of my grandfather’s gardens — which 
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had been provided for their tea. His Highness protested that 
the raspberries were not ripe, and when the tutor assured him 
that they were, being a white variety instead of red, his 
Royal pupil retorted with Prussian brevity that there were no 
white raspberries in Germany, therefore there were no such 
things. The raspberries, simply, were not ripe. 

My mother arranged an afternoon for them to come and 
run races on her croquet lawn, an honour greater than they 
knew, because none of us were ever permitted to set foot 
On it. 

A boy cousin and I, being of the smaller fry, were sent to 
a side lawn to entertain two fair-haired little German princes, 
who were dressed in immaculate white sailor suits, and 
accompanied by two very starchy nurses. 

I think it must have been at a time soon after our Nanny 
had left us, and we had been handed over, my younger brother 
to a nursemaid, and the rest of us to a nursery governess. Or 
perhaps Nanny was busy with my brother, and the nursery 
governess was helping my mother with the races on the 
croquet lawn. 

At all events, my cousin and I found ourselves left alone, 
in the warm sunshine of that summer afternoon, with two 
tongue-tied little princes and the two nurses — to whom, at 
first sight, we took an immediate dislike. 

We presented the princes with our small croquet mallets 
and balls—all rather the worse for wear. That particular 
lawn was set aside for our amusement: the house had been a 
farm-house in the old days, and there was a hollow in the 
lawn — the remains no doubt of a pond — and it made all the 
games we played there hazardous and delightfully unpredict- 
able. It was bounded on one side by a long flint wall, and down 
its complete length there was a fringe of sturdy nettles, as I 
knew to my cost. When we played cricket there I was always 
sent to field, and the ball always chose those nettles as if 
they possessed a magnet for it. When we played croquet in 
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that hollow, though, it was a free-for-all affair, in which 
everybody swiped at everybody’s ball and great fun was had 
by all. 

: But the two little fair-haired princes had either never seen 
a croquet mallet before, or else they did not want to play. They 
stood quite still and silent, regarding us with their big, 
wondering blue eyes, rather as if we were an interesting form 
of insect life. 

So we took up the mallets ourselves, meaning to leave our 
Royal guests alone, if that was how they wanted it, when we 
were firmly stopped by the two nurses. 

We could not play, we were told reprovingly, if Royalty 
did not play. It was not the thing at all. 

Quite astonished at this idea, which was new to us, and 
apparently being unable to persuade Royalty to play in any 
case, we stood there unhappily for a time, first on one leg and 
then on the other, until my cousin, losing patience, seized a 
mallet and gave the nearest ball a terrific swipe that sent it 
straight at the head nurse’s ankles. 

She leapt in the air with a shriek of anger and pain, and 
this sent us into fits of laughter. I took up a second mallet, 
preparing to attack the other nurse, and in another moment 
battle would have been joined, had not the head nurse sailed 
into action. 

We were armed and they were not, and foreseeing no 
doubt a situation in which almost anything might happen, she 
descended on us like a whirlwind, and wrested the mallets 
from our hands. 

She then told us loudly and clearly that we were badly 
behaved, wicked, disrespectful little children, with no manners 
at all, and that we had better go away —at once! at once!—until 
we could learn some. 

Unable to appeal to higher authority, the group of backs 
round the croquet lawn presenting an unyielding wall to our 
eyes, we retired hastily to a far corner of that large and pleasant 
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garden, where we could be sure of not being discovered until 
Royalty had departed. 

We were a little comforted then to learn that things had 
not gone very happily with the distinguished teen-agers on 
the croquet lawn either. 

The eldest princess had won a race, and her cousin, the 
eldest prince, most ungallantly accused her of cheating. 

Whereupon Her Royal Highness whipped round smartly 
and smacked his face. 

Her governess, turning to my mother, said with a wry little 
smile: “She may have to marry him one day.’ 

But she didn’t marry him, poor little princess. She married 
a king who wasn’t very kind to her, and as for the boy whose 
face she had smacked, he was killed in his early twenties while 
fighting against England, in his uncle, the Kaiser’s war. 


The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, edited by Viscount Esher. 
Private Life of Queen Victoria, by one of Her Majesty’s Servants. 
Britain’s Queen, by Thomas Paul. The Prince Consort, by Roger 
Fulford. The Boyhood of a Great King, by A. M. Broadley. 
Correspondence of Sarah Spencer Lady Lyttelton, edited by her great- 
granddaughter, Mrs. Hugh Wyndham. 
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me to wish to quote extensively from them, but because 

there is a children’s nurse mentioned in them, almost for 
the first time in history, apart from those in the Royal house- 
holds, I feel that I must give first place to Nan Fudd. 

She was a woman who had been nurse to the Verney 
nursery for a number of years, and when Sir Ralph Verney 
fled to France during the Civil War, she was left at Claydon in 
charge of his youngest son, John, who was then only three 
years old. 

Claydon, from being a family home, filled with the busy 
life of a happy family, because the great country houses of 
that day were usually occupied by the family that owned them 
to the third and fourth generation, was now stripped of much 
of its furniture, and had as its inmates only the child’s five 
aunts, beside Nan Fudd, to love John and make much of him. 

From time to time letters reporting on his progress went 
from the girls at Claydon to their exiled brother and sister- 
in-law in France, because Lady Verney had accompanied 
her husband, and had taken with her her two eldest children, 
Edmund and Margaret, who were under the care of her 
gentlewoman, Luce Sheppard. 

It is a curious thing that at this time when ladies like 
Lady Verney were thoroughly versed in most of the arts of 
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housewifery, such as brewing and baking and the making of 
medicines and healing ointments and the like, yet they were 
quite unable to dress themselves or do their own hair without 
the help of a maid. Usually they employed gentlewomen for 
this service, choosing some member of the family who had 
fallen on hard times or failed to be placed by her relatives in 
the marriage market. Sometimes it would be a friend’s daughter 
or sister, and besides attending her employer the gentlewoman 
had to act as governess to the elder children. 

It was a happy solution on both sides in days when few 
women married for love, and depended on their fathers or 
brothers to get them husbands if they could. 

It is from the letters that the Verney girls wrote that we 
learn how little John had grown in health and was walking 
pretty strongly, and mention is made in several of them of his 
nurse, Nan Fudd. 

It seems, from those letters, that Nan had also taken charge 
of Sir Ralph’s youngest sister, Betty: it is quite possible, in 
fact, that she was her nurse in the beginning, before little John 
was born. There is never any doubt that Sir Ralph’s mother 
had liked and trusted her, and that she was no stranger to 
his sisters. 

One sees in her a homely, kindly body, used to dealing 
with children, and not nearly as grand as the gentlewoman, 
Euce, 

Pen Verney pleaded with her brother that Nan should be 
allowed to comb her head for her, instead of having to endure 
the heavier hands of the country girl who was her maid, and 
that she should also be allowed to iron her linen. If Ralph 
would permit this, she said, their sister Margaret would look 
after Betty — then ten years old. 

There were no mothers or grandmothers then at Claydon 
to discipline unruly Betty and to teach her lessons and the 
wonderful, fine embroidery that was considered to be part of a 
girl’s education. Little John could still be taught by Nan 
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from a horn-book without coming to much harm, but for 
Betty there were no Greek or Latin or French lessons, no 
dancing lessons, and no elders, except her sisters, to teach her 
manners. 

Betty, however, the companion of little John in Nan’s 
nursery, must have found in their nurse the mothering she had 
lost when their mother died, and that her sisters had not the 
patience to give her. 

It seems very likely, too, that the good soul spoilt her, 
because she horrified her sister-in-law by her waywardness 
when Lady Verney came home in 1647 to protest against the 
sequestration order on the Claydon estates. 

Yet if Nan had spoilt poor little Betty she had loved her 
too, and at thirteen years of age the child sent a letter to her 
brother, desiring him not to expect many lines from her, for 
love consisted not in words but in deeds, and that her heart 
could not express itself in the outward appearance so far as it 
was inwardly affected, by reason of her tender years. 

I like to feel that here Nan Fudd was speaking, looking 
over Betty’s shoulder as she wrote, and comforting her because 
letter-writing did not come easily to her. 

And, if she was as naughty as they said she was, I like to 
think of her as having in Nan the one secure, unchanging 
being in a world torn apart by civil war: a world in which a 
favourite old horse would be carried off overnight by troopers 
and never returned, a world in which people were tired of 
being wakened at midnight, to fly from the King’s and 
Parliament’s troops, both equally feared and equally plundering. 

Sir Ralph had removed most of his household treasures to 
London for safe keeping, and fortunately for the Verney girls, 
except for the troops that occupied Claydon from time to time, 
they were left in peace. But like other children in other wars 
since then, Betty must have grown up hearing horrible stories 


of atrocities, of pillage and burning, of notes of protection 
brusked callously aside. 
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Their neighbouring house, Hillesden, had gone up in 
flames, and the kindly people and the children she had known 
there were scattered. Some had come to take refuge for a time 
at Claydon, with only the clothes on their backs left to them, 
and then had drifted on elsewhere, in the way of refugees, to 
take shelter with other relatives who had more power and 
money than the exiled Ralph and his sisters. 

News was scanty, and when it came it was often so exag- 
gerated in the telling that it was frightening. The old steward, 
Roades, was their only protector in the absence of his master, 
and no doubt to Betty at least, France must have seemed like 
the other side of the world. 

One by one her sisters married, their marriages being 
arranged for them by interested friends, and Betty found 
herself left at Claydon, with her only unmarried sister, Mall, 
the little boy John, and old Nan Fudd. 

And then, suddenly, Lady Verney came home, breaking 
in upon their uneasy peace, her thoughts occupied with the 
disaster that had fallen on their beloved Claydon, with the 
new baby that she planned to have in London, and the homes 
she must find for her two youngest sisters-in-law with some 
of their married sisters. 

Mall, who was eighteen, was not at all averse to going to 
her sister, Pegg Elmes, at Green’s Norton, but thirteen-year- 
old Betty clung to Claydon and to her dear Nan Fudd, and 
was broken-hearted when she was torn away from them both 
and sent to Pegg, too. 

Mall wrote to her sister-in-law to tell her that Betty cried 
all day, and that she thought she would grieve herself to 
death, and ended her letter rather sweetly by saying that 
Betty presented her service to Lady Verney, and was very sorry 
if she had offended her, and earnestly desired her pardon for 
it, and begged her to let her go to Claydon again to live. 

It had been settled that Mall should eventually go and live 
with her widowed sister, Cary Gardiner, when she left Green’s 
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Norton, but the upshot of it all was that when Mall went, 
Betty was sent back to Nan Fudd in disgrace. 

A little while later, in describing an interview that she 
had had with her rebellious young sister-in-law, Lady Verney 
wrote to her husband and told him indignantly that she had 
not cared a bit when she told her that she did not know of 
anyone who would take her in now, because of her bad 
behaviour. 

This threat, instead of sobering Betty, had been treated 
by her with abominable light-heartedness, almost, one might 
say, with delight. 

Betty did not care if nobody wanted such a wicked, way- 
ward girl to live with them: she was to remain at Claydon 
with dear Nan Fudd, and there she could be sure of her 
welcome. 

‘As soon as she was out of the room,’ wrote her ladyship, 
highly scandalized, ‘she was as merry as ever she was in her 
lite: 

As Lady Verney had been married to Sir Ralph at the age 
of thirteen, she probably had some excuse for thinking that it 
was time Betty grew out of her wilful ways. 

She was also angry with Nan Fudd, of whom she heard 
many complaints from Ralph’s elder sisters. 

They told her that on the occasions when they had asked 
Nan’s help when they were at Claydon, she had told them 
roundly that she was employed by their brother to look after 
little John, and nobody else. 

Now, it appeared, old Nan was asking for a pension, 
knowing that it had been Sir Ralph’s mother’s wish that she 
should be given one. Lady Verney suspected Nan of a deep- 
laid plot, thinking that she had filled Betty’s mind with dark 
forebodings of the future, just so that her brother would be 
forced to keep her on at Claydon to look after the young lady 
when John’s mother took him back to France with ler later on. 

But for all her deep-laid plots, and her gentle ways with 
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hair-combing, and her excellent ways of smoothing linen, and 
for all her love for her charges, I am afraid that Nan did lack 
the discipline of later nurses, because a little while later, in 
desperation, young Betty’s relatives sent her to school. 

As for little John, although Lady Verney was delighted 
with him, she had something to say, too, about the way he 
had been brought up during her four years’ absence. By this 
time he was nearly seven, and there is no doubt that he had 
suffered in mind and body from those troubled years at 
Claydon. 

Rickets had not yet been given a name in England, but the 
privations of the Civil War had done much to spread this 
complaint throughout the children of England, and the little 
boy at Claydon had not escaped. 

His legs, his mother complained to her husband, were very 
crooked, and he was allowed to eat anything he had a mind to 
eat. He had an impediment in his speech, and he hated his 
lessons, but in spite of this he was a very quick-witted child, 
and very fond of his parents. 

He was always with her, she said, from the moment of her 
arrival, and told her often that he would like to go back to 
France with her, to be with his father. She added that he sang 
very prettily. 

It was not to be wondered at that the child fell in love with 
his mother at first sight, because he could not have remembered 
her much over four years, as he had been only three when she 
left him. 

Lady Verney, educated and cultured, had a beauty and a 
charm of manner that captivated everyone who met her, and 
her little son was no exception. He became her shadow when- 
ever she visited Claydon, following her from room to room, 
singing as he went. 

At least, though, it seems from all this that those who had 
the care of him in her ladyship’s absence had not allowed him 
to forget her or his father, and no doubt Nan and old Roades 
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had done their best with the meagre rations that the marauding 
soldiers left them. Although great houses like Claydon were 
self-supporting, the soldiers that were quartered in the empty 
rooms from time to time had taken their fill, and little John — 
or Jack as his mother called him — like his youngest aunt Betty, 
had run wild and eaten what he could when he could. 

The children of that day did not travel much, the roads 
being in such a terrible condition that it was no uncommon 
thing for the great lumbering family coaches to be overturned. 

Lady Verney, whose new baby was born on the third of 
June in 1647 while she was in London, did not trust him or 
his nurse to a coach when she sent him down to Claydon when 
he was three weeks old. 

The nurse — a wet nurse — was most anxious to get home, 
and in consequence her ladyship wrote to Roades that she 
intended to send the child to St. Albans on the following 
Tuesday. 


‘So if you can possibly I would have you be there on 
Tuesday night and go to Tringe on Wednesday,’ she wrote 
to him. “The nurse says her husband has a very easy-going 
horse, and she thinks it will be best for him to carry the 
child before him upon pillows, because she cannot ride 
between two panniers and hold the child. When you come 
there, you will quickly find which will be the best way to 
carry it; pray provide for both ways, and bring a footman 
to go by it. If her husband does carry the child she cannot 
tide behind him, so you must provide a horse for her... . 
Pray do you see that they take great care of the child and 
that they go very softly, for the weather is very hot; 
if he carries the child before him it must be tied about him 
with a garter, and truly I think it will be a very good way, 
for the child will not endure to be long out of one’s arms.’ 


There was good reason for the nurse’s husband wishing to 
get her home. 
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Political matters were now chaotic, and the dissension 
between Parliament and its army was at its height, the army 
advancing upon London. 

Lady Verney wrote to tell her husband in some triumph 
that the Parliament men were very humble, and would speak 
to her now. ‘Truly,’ she said, ‘in your whole life you never 
saw people so sad and so dejected as they are. Everybody 
flies out of town; some say we shall have a new war and some 
Say NOses .: 

Lady Verney had had a difficult confinement and she had 
been very ill after it, so that she did not follow her baby to 
Claydon until August. 

The child was out at nurse and she constantly saw him, 
and wrote to her husband that August: 


“My little boy Ralph has been very ill since I came, 
which has been a great grief to me, but now I thank God 
he is reasonable well again.’ 


She had to change his wet-nurse, and the only fit woman 
she could find looked a slattern, but as she promised to take 
great care of the child and had two fine children of her own, 
Lady Verney thought she might with safety leave her baby 
with her. 

The nurse was to have four shillings a week and two loads 
of wood. 

‘Truly tis as little as we can offer her,’ said her ladyship. 
‘being as she had not the christening’ (by which she meant the 
christening money to which a child’s wet-nurse was entitled), 
‘for nurses are much dearer than they were.’ 

She added that little Ralph was a lovely baby, and a month 
later she wrote again to say that she meant to coat him that 
week. Before she left Claydon she was sufficiently reassured 
about him to say that he was a very fine boy and was thriving 
well. 


E 
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To his mother’s great relief it was finally settled that young 
John would go back to France with her when the time came, 
but there was so much sickness in London that he was not to 
join her there until she was ready to sail. 

Death, however, took a fearful toll of the children in those 
days. Lady Verney had lost children before, and in that 
autumn the new baby died suddenly of convulsions, while at 
the same time her husband wrote to tell her of the death from 
dysentry of the beloved little daughter Margaret, whom she 
had left behind in France. As Luce Sheppard was with Lady 
Verney in England all this time one can only suppose that the 
child had been left with her brother in the charge of Sir Ralph 
and their French servants. 

It was a terrible blow to her mother, but with great courage 
she put her grief resolutely behind her, and went on bravely 
with the task her husband had set her, until in the following 
January she was successful, and Claydon was free again. 

She was ready to sail in the following month and sent 
minute directions to the faithful Roades as to how he should 
bring her little Jack up from the country to join her in London. 
As he would have but one night on the way she said that his 
maid need not come with him. 

‘I would have John Andrewes or some lusty fellow come up 
on foot by your horse to help the child if any occasion should 
arise,’ she told the steward. ‘And let him be set upon a pillow 
and wrapped extremely warm, with one of the cradle rugs and 
a mantle about him.’ 

She also ordered him a pair of russet shoes, lined with 
baize, the sole inside the shoe, to keep him warm. 

From this it would seem that she had finally decided to 
dispense with the services of Nan Fudd. 

When John was little, Nan had loved him and mothered 
him, she had dressed him and combed his head, and smoothed 
his linen, and taught him to walk. She had given him chicken- 
bones to gnaw to bring his teeth through as a change from 
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his coral, and she had heard his lessons as far as she was 
able. 

But he was too old now for a woman’s care: he could be 
handed over to the steward and his lusty fellow with confidence. 

Children are ungrateful little creatures, and wonderfully 
fickle, and one wonders what Nan Fudd’s feelings were when 
little Jack deserted her for his lovely mother, trotting round 
after her from room to room, singing in his fluting treble the 
songs his nurse had taught him, unable to let her out of his 
sight. 

It might have been his desertion of her that made Nan 
turn more lovingly to motherless Betty, trying in her simple 
way to keep with her at Claydon one of the children who had 
occupied her nursery there. 

Both children knew, however, that this one faithful 
woman would die rather than let harm come to touch a hair 
of their heads, and it gave them a wonderful sense of security 
and belonging. 

And when Jack had to go, I can guess that it would be Nan 
who stood there in the stable yard, seeing that he was safely 
strapped to Roades’s pillion, and overwhelming the steward 
with instructions as to what he was to eat and drink, and how 
he was to sleep on the way. 

I can see her bullying the ‘lusty fellow’ too, making him 

swear that he would be careful especially to see that the child 
slept only in his own cradle rugs and mantle and not in any 
of the bug-ridden blankets of an inn. 

And I think, finally, it would be Nan who would stand 
there waving until the little boy was out of sight, and who 
would go back slowly and heavily to the empty nursery, to 
pack away the few toys he had left there, and the horn-book 
that had been used so often as a bat that its back was broken, 
and the clothes that were outworn and outgrown; and like 
other nurses before and since, I have no doubt at all that she 
wept for her babies as she worked. 
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While other nurses of the seventeenth century persist in 
remaining shadowy, Nan Fudd stands out distinctly, in her 
full-skirted stuff gown with its elbow-length sleeves, its wide 
collar and generous apron, and the white cap on her head. 

There she stands at Claydon, impervious to the war that 
raged round the great house, with little John held firmly in 
her arms, and the child Betty clinging to her skirts, looking out 
from behind their protecting cover at a bewildering and 
frightening world. 


The Verney Memoirs. 


SIX 


Kighteenth Century — Hetty Yallop 
and Others 


x 


N the April of the year 1775, Parson Woodforde came to 
Weston Longeville in the county of Norfolk, to take up 
his duties there. 

He was thirty-five years old at the time, and Squire Cus- 
tance, who was to prove such a good friend to him, had just 
finished building his fine new house at Ringland — the New 
Hall, otherwise Weston House. He and Mrs. Custance moved 
into it a few weeks after their new parson’s arrival. 

The Journal that the kindly James Woodforde has left 
behind is one of the most human documents ever written. 
He omits no detail of the small daily happenings in his house 
and neighbourhood, and to those who know Norfolk the 
familiar names crop up again and again, bringing the Journal 
and its writer on to the very doorstep of the twentieth century. 

Between the Squire and the Parson there sprang up a firm 
friendship from the start, and when Mr. Woodforde’s niece, 
Nancy Woodforde, came to keep him company there, Mrs. 
Custance took as great a fancy to her as her husband had to her 
uncle. 

The Parson’s niece and the Squire’s wife, two very 
feminine creatures, flit constantly to and fro across the pages of 
the Journal as in life they flitted to and fro between Weston 
House and the Parsonage, and it is not long before mention is 
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made of the children who began to arrive, one after another, 
at the New Hall, although the name of their nurse, Hetty 
Yallop, is not mentioned until further on. 

One March morning in the year 1782, Mrs. Custance and 
her two little boys and their nurse made the Parson a long 
morning visit and walked about his garden. 

‘Mrs. Custance,’ he says with pardonable pride, ‘seems 
mightily taken with my garden and the Bason in the middle.’ 

The two little boys, aged three and one, would have loved 
that Bason too. No doubt he lifted them up to look into it, 
one at a time. We can see them hanging over the edge, dipping 
their little hands into the rain-water in it, splashing and looking 
round impishly at Parson and Mamma and Nurse for their 
approval, with the keen March wind whipping the colour into 
their faces and chasing the woolly clouds across the blue sky 
above their heads. 

Mr. Woodforde never married. When he was young he was 
jilted by a girl whom one feels must have been a worthless 
piece, but the hurt went deep, and he never considered matri- 
mony again. 

He loved children, though, and it says a lot for his kindly 
nature that the children at Weston House were very fond of 
him. 

He bought them toys when he went on a jaunt to Norwich 
or to London, on one occasion a box of Dutch toys, on another 
a couple of tops — a humming top for the eldest boy and a 
silent top for the younger — and if he happened to call when 
the Squire and his lady were out, he always paid a visit to the 
nursery to play with the children there. 

One can see him demonstrating the spinning of the tops 
to the little boys, kneeling there with them on the nursery 
floor in his sober black, his wig pushed awry by their embraces, 
while Hetty Yallop looked on indulgently. 

The children always came to show him anything new in 
the way of toys, and on one occasion Mrs. Custance brought 
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them along to show him some paper dolls, ‘quite flat’, and 
about six and a half inches long, with several different dresses 
to clothe them. 

When I read that entry in the Journal I was immediately 
transported to our nursery at home, and myself seated at 
the table with its rough serge table-cloth, a book of paper 
dolls in front of me, and a pair of scissors clutched in my 
hand. 

I was always warned not to cut off the tabs on the shoulders 
of the dresses, because if I did there would be nothing to bend 
to make the dresses hang on to my dolls, and every time I 
forgot, and the tabs were snipped off, and there was much 
grief afterwards because of it. 

One December morning Mrs. Custance paid another long 
morning visit to the Parson to ask him about a servant-maid 
that he had recommended to her. 

‘Lizey’s sister Sukey,’ he explained. ‘She lived at Du 
Quesne’s, but Betty, tho’ her own aunt, and Master and 
Mistress of Du Quesne’s House, did not like her, tho’ a very 
good girl I believe.’ 

Du Quesne, like Mr. Woodforde, was a bachelor, but had 
no niece to keep house for him, and from this slightly acid 
remark one gathers that he was very much in the hands of his 
servants. 

Sukey was taken by Mrs. Custance on the Parson’s 
recommendation, however, and the very next day she com- 
menced her duties at Weston House, and in the following 
February, when Mrs. Custance paid a morning call, for the 
first time her children’s nurse was mentioned by name. 

Two months had gone by since Lizey’s sister Sukey 
went to the Hall, so no doubt the sisters had often met and 
gossip had been exchanged and filtered upwards to the record- 
ing pen, and the nurse’s name had become a familiar one, in 
consequence, in the Parsonage. 


‘Mrs. Custance and her three little boys and Hetty Yallop, 
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their Nurse, made us an early morning visit and stayed with 
us until after twelve o’clock,’ said the Parson, the purpose 
of that visit being to invite his head maid Betty to a frolic to 
be given to the servants at Weston House on the following day, 
in honour of the eldest son’s birthday — Hamilton Custance 
being then four years old. 

Asa return for this hospitality, three of the Squire’s maids 
came to drink tea with the Parsonage maids, and in the summer 
the little boys came with their two nurses and stayed until 
eight o’clock. 

‘T gave the little boys for their supper strawberries and milk, 
with which they were highly delighted,’ said Mr. Woodforde. 
‘They came here on foot but went back by coach. Mrs. Aldiss, 
the Housekeeper, called here this afternoon and she drank tea 
with the Nursemaids and ours in the kitchen.’ 

So the Parson and his charming niece entertained the 
Squire’s little boys with strawberries, freshly gathered and 
warm from the beds in the Parsonage garden, while the 
maids and the housekeeper settled down to a nice comfortable 
gossip with Sukey’s sister in the Parsonage kitchen. 

I should guess that those strawberries were some of the 
earliest recollections of the children at Weston House, for 
very much later on, when Hamilton Custance was thirteen, 
he managed to call at the Parsonage with his younger brother 
fairly frequently when the fruit was ripe, and entries set down 
in the Journal record several times in one summer how they 
called in the evenings and were regaled with raspberries and 
cream. 

There were all the small excitements and excursions of the 
village recorded too, and one October when the children were 
small, a Parsonage maid, Molly Peachman was married in the 
village church. It was a very fine morning, said the Parson, 
and so little Hamilton Custance and his two smaller brothers, 


George and William, were brought to the service by their 
nurse, 
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Here, as we read, we can see the nursemaids of every 
succeeding generation, taking their small charges for an 
airing on a fine morning, and gathering at the church to 
watch a wedding. 

The October sunshine fell warmly across the knot of 
villagers at the doors, there was a stir of excitement and 
laughter among them, there were the wedding favours bravely 
worn, and the smiling Parson amongst them, and there were 
the little boys, watching it all round-eyed, the youngest one 
held in Hetty’s arms, the older ones sucking their thumbs and 
clinging to her skirts. 

Only a month later, however, Press Custance, the Squire’s 
brother, called for the Parson one morning in a post-chaise, 
to take him to church, and there he buried the Squire’s 
baby daughter, whom he had christened Mary Anne the 
previous July, being sent for in a hurry to do it, as it was 
thought that the child could not live. 

‘The smallest infant,’ he commented then, sadly, ‘I ever 
held in my arms.’ 

The body of the poor baby was brought to church in 
Mr. Custance’s coach-and-four, with Mrs. Aldiss, the house- 
keeper, and the child’s nurse, Hetty Yallop, alone in it with the 
tiny coffin. 

The child had always been weakly, being born ten weeks 
before its time, but for Hetty it had been another of her babies, 
and no doubt she saw it to its last resting place with tears. 

The death of a child was still far too commonplace an 
occurrence for a great parade of grief. 

On the death of little Prince Octavius, though it almost 
broke his father’s heart, no Court mourning was ordered by 
George the Third, because it was never ordered for a child 
under seven, which is in itself a revealing comment on the 
child mortality of the times. 

It seems that the Royal surgeons were singularly unskilled 
in the business of inoculation, for it was thought to be a chill 
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following this operation that had killed the little Prince. And 
again we are told: 

‘The dear child’s coffin was taken to Westminster Abbey, 
where he was interred. At the door, stood Mrs. Harris, his 
Royal Highness’s wet-nurse, who entreated to be allowed 
to enter, which was granted.’ 

No elaborate funeral, you will observe, no trains of 
mourners. Just another baby, dying of misadventure and 
ignorance and neglect, and taken in one of the family coaches 
to be buried in a vault, and a nurse there to meet him, and to 
say good-bye to him alone. 


There used to be a saying in Norfolk that it is not a good 
thing to keep a servant too long. 

‘For the first five years,’ the saying goes, ‘he will be your 
servant, for the second five years he will be your friend, but 
after that he will be your master.’ 

Hetty Yallop was with the Custances from 1779 to 18o1. 

She was nurse to the children that followed each other 
in quick succession for fifteen years, and then in 1794 she was 
promoted to be personal maid to Mrs. Custance. 

The Custances moved to Bath in the October of 1793, 
for the sake of their children’s education, and Weston House 
was left to a caretaker, much to the grief of Mr. Woodforde 
and Nancy, who missed them sorely. 

Bath did not altogether suit Hetty, and after she had been 
there a year with her employers, she came back to Norfolk 
for a change of air, and she visited the Parsonage, bringing 
with her Mrs. Aldiss. 

The housekeeper had given up her post some time before 
the family had moved to Bath, and now lived at Bungay. She 
kept an inn there, and had grown very fat. 


They did not stay long with Mr. Woodforde, but ate some 
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cake and drank a glass of port wine each before they left, but 
Hetty called on the Parson and his niece again before she 
returned to Bath. 

This time he remarked that she did not look as well as 
she did, but as he was suffering from a severe attack of gout 
at the time, he may have taken a jaundiced view of her looks. 

The Custances returned to Weston House in the June 
of 1797, and again Hetty was promoted, this time to house- 
keeper. 

She arrived the week before, to prepare the house for the 
home-coming of the family, and called on Parson Woodforde 
and Nancy and was received by them in the best parlour 
—in honour of her promotion perhaps—before drinking 
tea with their folk in the kitchen. 

Four years later, however, it seemed that she had become 
the master of the old saying, because in the December of 1801 
there was a report going round the village that there was a 
great complaining at Weston House among the servants there. 

They said they had not enough to eat, owing to the 
housekeeper, Hetty Yallop, keeping them very short. 

Perhaps Mrs. Custance may have felt then that the time 
had come to part with her excellent Hetty, but a week later 
Miss Yallop took matters into her own hands, and married 
one, James Wilkins, of Norwich, a Plaisterer. 

And except that she had a brother who kept a haberdasher’s 
shop in the Market Place in Norwich, we know no more of 
Hetty than that. 

There is only one other nursemaid mentioned in the 
Journal, Susannah Harris, nurse to the children of that affected 
piece, Mrs. Jeanes. 

But the Parson disliked Mrs. Jeanes too much to be 
interested in her children or her nurse, and having entertained 
them for over a week at the Parsonage, in bitterly cold 
weather, when they had only asked him to take them in for a 
few days, he saw them depart with thankfulness. 
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The children, particularly the youngest, had been very 
troublesome, continually wanting a fire upstairs, and then 
there was all that washing that had to be done. In winter 
months the Parsonage reduced its wash-days to one in every 
five weeks. 

In Hetty’s short history, however, we are able to trace a 
slight parallel to the subsequent histories of Victorian and 
Edwardian Nannies. Here she is, in the pages of the Journal, 
looking after the children at the big house, caring for them 
through all their childhood ailments of measles and whooping 
cough and white throat, and helping the good Doctor Thorne 
to inoculate them against the small-pox—with far more 
success, be it added, than the Queen’s medical advisers. 

She is dressed more finely than Nan Fudd: the dark stuff 
gown has been replaced by a gown of linsey-woolsey, or of 
dimity, camlet, taminy, or cotton, with a linen handkerchief 
folded demurely inside the neck of the tightly fitting bodice. 

Her apron has no bib to it, and on her head is a mob cap, 
trimmed with ribbons bought from her brother, the haber- 
dasher in Norwich. Over the mob cap in summer she wears 
a plain straw hat, on her feet she wears white cotton stockings 
and stout leather shoes, and on her hands there are mittens. 

Quite the fine lady, you will observe, when contrasted 
with Nan Fudd. And when her babies grow too big to be in 
her care any longer, she is not grudgingly pensioned off, as 
Nan was, but she settles down to a life of useful, if slightly 
tyrannical, service in the household. 

She is developing slowly, the Nanny that later generations 
were to know and to respect and to love, and sometimes to 
fear whole-heartedly. She is beginning to make herself felt. 
The children’s hands have held tightly to hers for a time, and 
now that their hold has loosened, hers has shifted to her 
employers. 
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There were no grand nurses for little Charlotte Albert. 

Her baby brothers were put out to nurse the moment they 
made their appearance, and one day, just before the Alberts 
left London for the summer, the latest-comer was brought 
by his nurse to spend the day with them. 

When the time came for him to go back with her in the 
evening, however, he was seized with such violent convulsions 
that he died before midnight, and little Charlotte was so 
terrified by the whole experience that for a long time after- 
wards she was afraid of the dark and of being left alone. 

In recalling that particular time in her childhood Madame 
Papendiek says rather pathetically: 

‘Sweetmeats and toys had no pleasure for me: I was 
whipped with a rod, that only added terror, and to be allowed 
to sit quietly in one spot was the only thing that seemed to 
make me easy.’ 

Nobody had heard about any treatment for shock in those 
days, and the servant-maid who had been engaged to wait on 
her mother was sent out with the child to give her air and 
exercise, but the creature simply took her to the park and 
placed her in the ‘house where they sold milk’, or in a sentry- 
box, while she amused herself elsewhere until it was time to 
go home. 

It was scarcely surprising that these excursions did not do 
little Charlotte much good, and her parents were then advised 
‘on account of the dullness that had taken possession of me’, 
to send her to a day school in Richmond, and this had the 
desired effect. 

Charlotte soon became the lively child she had been before, 
and on half-holidays she would run first to the Maid-of- 
Honour shop for a bun, then to her father at Richmond 
Lodge and into the Royal Nursery for a game with Prince 
William under the eye of dear Nurse Chapman. 

‘Children,’ said Jane Austen’s niece, speaking of the days 
when her famous aunt was a child, ‘were kept in the nursery, 
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out of the way not only of visitors, but of their parents; they 
were trusted to hired attendants, they were allowed a great 
deal of air and excercise, were kept on plain food, forced to 
give way to the comfort of others, accustomed to be over- 
looked, slightly regarded, considered of trifling importance.’ 

And no doubt this was in Jane Austen’s mind when she 
was sitting in a corner of the living-room scribbling away at 
Mansfield Park. 

One of her most lifelike and least likable characters, 
Mrs. Norris, was talking about the proposed adoption of little 
Fanny Price. 


‘I suppose, sister,’ she said to Lady Bertram, ‘you will 
put the child in the little white attic, near the old nurseries. 
It will be much the best place for her, so near Miss Lee, 
and close by the housemaids who could either of them help 
to dress her, you know, and take care of her clothes.’ 


There are few allusions to nursemaids in Miss Austen’s 
books. There is, of course, Jemima in Persuasion, when Anne 
Elliot’s sister, Mary Musgrove, complains about her mother- 
in-law’s servants: 


‘Mrs. Musgrove thinks all her servants so steady, that 
it would be high treason to call it in question; but I am 
sure, without exaggeration, that her upper-housemaid and 
laundry-maid, instead of being about their business, are 
gadding about the village all day long. I meet them 
wherever I go; and I declare, I never go twice into my 
nursery without seeing something of them. If Jemima 
were not the trustiest, steadiest creature in the world, it 
would be enough to spoil her; for she tells me they are 
always tempting her to take a walk with them.’ 


And on Mrs. Musgrove’s side it was: 
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‘I make a rule of never interfering in my daughter-in- 
law’s concerns, for I know it would not do; but I shall 
tell you, Miss Anne, because you may be able to set things 
to rights, that I have no good opinion of Mrs. Charles’s 
nursery-maid: I hear strange stories about her; she is 
always on the gad; and from my own knowledge, I can 
declare, she is such a fine-dressing lady, that she is enough 
to ruin any servants she comes near. Mrs. Charles quite 
swears by her, I know; but I just give you this hint, that 
you may be upon the watch.’ 


We are also told in Emma that when Mr. and Mrs. John 
Knightley came to visit her father, they brought with them 
their five children, and a competent number of nursemaids, 
but in all her books, where children are mentioned, Miss 
Austen takes those who looked after them for granted. The 
stories deal far more with the fond parents and aunts and 
uncles who spoilt them. 


Parson Woodforde’s Diary. Court and Private Life in the Time of 
Queen Charlotte, by Madame Papendiek. Jane Austen, by R. Brinsley 
Johnson. Mansfield Park, by Jane Austen. Persuasion, by Jane 
Austen. Emma, by Jane Austen. 
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Some Early Nineteenth-Century Nurses 
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Alresford, Mary Mitford could watch all the events going 

on in the street below, the coming and going of the 
neighbours, the carriages passing by, the tradesmen calling, 
and, above all, the behaviour of the lame cobbler, Jacob Giles, 
across the street, who mended shoes by day and got tipsy by 
night. 

It was from this nursery window that she formed the habit 
of minute observation for detail that made Our Village so 
human and delightful a book, and when she was not in 
the nursery, under the care of her nursemaid, Nancy, she 
would be downstairs in the company of her father and 
mother, who, like Miss Austen, were in the habit of spoiling 
her. 

Before she was three years old she could read, although 
apart from that sign of precociousness, she seemed quite a 
normal little girl. 

Like other children she was taken for walks by the pretty 
nursemaid Nancy, and the cobbler, who had fallen for Nancy, 
often accompanied them. It did not seem to annoy him, 
however, that their walks always turned in the direction of a 
wood, at the corner of which stood the cottage of the hand- 
some woodman, William Cotton. 


And neither did the cobbler object to being left with 
80 


F ROM her nursery window in Broad Street in the town of 
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c. 1645 Anne, 
Countess of Morton, 
when Lady Dalkeith, 
was made Lady Nurse 
to Princess Henrietta 
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c. 1645 Lady Dalkeith’s 
nurseling, youngest daughter of 
Charles I, at about the 

time of her flight to France 
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1850 Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, 
Governess to Queen Victoria 
and later superintendent 
of the Queen’s nurseries 
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1847 Some of Lady Lyttelton’s charges—Prince Alfred, Princess Alice and 
the baby Princess Helena 
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1850 Eliza Collins, Nursemaid 
under Lady Lyttelton, to 
the little Princess Helena 
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1951 Nurse Lightbody with Prince Charles and Prince Richard 
of Gloucester 
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c. 1825 Since this old print is called ‘The Hireling’, it rather seems 
that the nannies of the period had not yet won their spurs 
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c. 1887 Victoria’s Golden Jubilee Year. Now firmly entrenched and 
very efficient-looking, Nanny holds a contented baby 
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Illustration by Phiz 
c. 1846 The Christening party in Dombey and Son. Nurse Richards 
has little Paul in her arms and beside her is Florence’s nurse, the sharp 
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By kind permission of Punch 

1855 Head Nurse (with much dignity): ‘Miss Mary! You shall not 

stir your tea with the snuffers! It is not ladylike, and I am quite sure 

your Papa would not approve of it!’ (Miss Mary howls awfully, and 
smashes tea-cup.) 
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Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine 
1863 In the top picture Nanny is discreetly in the 
background. In the lower she does not appear at all, 
for this is a picture of the home-made pram of the poor 
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Family photograph 
1866 A three-wheeler again. And once more, while Aunt is in the 
foreground, ‘Nurse Simpson’ takes a back seat 
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c. 1956 Another wooden conveyance, not so very different from the 
one opposite but this time pushed by a Norland Nurse 
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1890’s_ A sort of penny-farthing pram, not very comfortable- 
looking, but Nanny is not worrying 
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1911 Penny-farthing again but a bit more solid. And equipped for 


winter in the park with hood up, fur rug, and booted Nanny 
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1913 Bassinettes now, and dressed for summer in white lace and 
canopies. A basketwork container takes Nanny’s parasol 


c. 1898 A wickerwork pram 
for the author’s sister. Later 
the same Nanny pushed 

the author in the same pram 


Family photograph 





c. 1620 Even in Stuart days there were wooden ‘conveyances’ for 
babies. This one appears in a painting of a Family Group by Coques 
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1906 Nanny in starched 
skirt, and a pram that 
might be described 

as a penny-ha’penny one 





Family photograph 


1956 Norland nurse and a 
pram with four wheels of the 
same size and rubber tyres 





Associated Newspapers 


NANNY HERSELF 


1889 Nanny holds the baby— 
Mother looks on. It’s probably 
christening day as 

everyone is so dressed up 





Family photograph 


1912 Elizabeth Lea, nurse 

to the same family from 1870 
to 1917—‘a wonderful 

and most beloved personality’ 





Family photograph 





Associated Newspapers 
1956 Nowadays she is a college-trained girl, like this Norland nurse, 
and her charges are not always English 





Princess Christian Nursing Association 


c. 1905 Some of the first Princess Christian nurses during training 
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A latter-day Princess Christian nurse in the college nursery 


c. 1955 
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Mary as his companion while Nancy disappeared for some 
considerable time. 

These periods of absence became more and more pro- 
tracted, until in the end the gay and pretty Nancy married her 
handsome William, and the poor cobbler had to return to his 
last. He seems to have taken his disappointment bravely, 
however, because he got tipsy at the wedding, kissing the bride 
and staggering home to his shop afterwards, singing ‘God 
Save the King’ at the top of his voice. 


The most horrific old nurse of my childhood reading was 
Mrs. Crabtree, the revolting old character who appears 
in Holiday House by Catherine Sinclair. 

Miss Sinclair was the sixth daughter of Sir John Sinclair, 
a distinguished philanthropist of his time. She was born in 
1800, and at the age of fourteen she was installed as her 
father’s secretary, writing from his dictation from five to six 
hours a day. 

She was one of a large family — Sir John left seven sons 
and eight daughters when he died in 1835 —and she was 
frequently required by young nephews and nieces to ‘tell a 
story’. 

So she began to tell them the story of Harry and Laura 
and the fearsome Mrs. Crabtree, their nurse, relating it all in 
the form of a serial story, only with each episode complete 
in itself, to be added to by another, equally complete, the 
next time that she and her delighted young relatives met. 

She records how these stories so enchanted her small 
friends that she was at last persuaded to make a book of them, 
under the title of Holiday House, and remarks sententiously in 
a way that reminds one of a female Mr. Collins: 


‘According to Paley, any amusement which is innocent 
is better than none; as the writing of a book, the building 


F 
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of a house, the laying out of a garden, the digging of a 
fish-pond, even the raising of a cucumber.’ 


As an innocent amusement the building of a house may 
strike one as being rather a tall order, but she certainly knew 
all about the writing of books. 

As a result of the way in which they were told, Miss 
Sinclair’s stories, thus collected under one title, give one a 
wonderful insight into the behaviour of children’s nurses 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The children of the story, Harry and Laura Graham, 
were left with their grandmother, Lady Graham, and their 
uncle, Major Graham, when their father was ordered by 
his doctor to go abroad for the sake of his health. 

Paris, Rome, and Naples were recommended by the good 
man as distractions after the death of Sir Edward’s wife, in 
the fashion of doctors of that day, who were nothing if not 
obliging to their wealthier patients. 

Asan offset to the indulgence of the uncleand grandmother, 
in whose charge the children were to be left while he was out 
of the country, Sir Edward left an old vixen, Mrs. Crabtree, 
as governor of the nursery, and according to the Major, she 
ought to have been the drummer of a regiment, she was so 
fond of beating. On page four of my small edition of the book, 
he declares: 


‘I believe there never was such a tyrant since the time 
when nursemaids were invented. Poor Harry would pass 


his life in a dark closet if Mrs. Crabtree had her way.’ 


The children’s father, however, appeared to have an 
extraordinary faith in Mrs. Crabtree’s methods, and begged 
his relatives not to interfere with the old nurse, and it seemed 
that he knew his children better than they did, because the 
authoress tells us that in spite of almost daily whippings, 
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Harry and Laura were still two of the most heedless, frolicsome 
beings in the world. 

I like the word ‘frolicsome’. It conjures up an immediate 
picture of young colts kicking up their heels in country 
meadows. 

Mrs. Crabtree, for her part, frequently observed that if 
the children were shut up in a dark room alone, with nothing 
to do, they would still find some way of being mischievous 
and of deserving to be punished. 

We can see, though, from this light-hearted book, how far 
the children’s nurse had travelled from the days of Nan Fudd. 

The birch-rod, the dark room, the bread-and-water 
treatment were the remedies that Mrs. Crabtree tried on her 
charges in turn, for naughtiness. 

She allowed no pet of any kind in her nursery, having 
long ago declared war on bullfinches, white mice, parrots, 
kittens, dogs, bantams, and goldfish. 

In fact, she always seemed to be on the watch, hoping that 
her charges might do something that would send her running 
for the birch, and the children swore that she had more ears 
than other people, and slept with one eye open, as she over- 
heard the lowest whisper, and appeared able to see what was 
going on in the dark. 

She wore a prodigious bunch of keys, that jingled in her 
pocket and sounded wherever she went, as if, said Miss 
Sinclair, she carried a dinner-bell about with her, and even 
Betty, the under-nursery-maid, went in terror of her and had 
to work harder than six housemaids put together. 

This may be fiction, but there is more than a grain of truth 
in it, as it describes the ordinary, everyday life of Regency 
days and of Regency nurseries. 

Mrs. Crabtree had nursery-maids under her, to wait 
on her and to clean her nurseries. Frank, the children’s adored 
elder brother, told Betty one day that he thought brooms might 
soon be invented which would go by steam — the steam age 
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being in its infancy at the time the book was written — and 
brush carpets of themselves. But in the meantime not a speck 
of dust could lurk in a corner of Mrs. Crabtree’s domain. 

The grate, we are told, looked like jet, the windows would 
not have soiled a cambric handkerchief, and the carpet was 
switched with so many tea-leaves that Frank thought Mrs. 
Crabtree must take many additional cups of tea simply so that 
there would be a plentiful supply for sweeping the floor the 
next morning. 

If the children left any breakfast, Mrs. Crabtree kept it 
carefully until dinner-time, when they had to eat it first before 
anything else, and if they refused it then, it was kept for their 
supper. 

There was one thing, however, that Mrs. Crabtree did 
that brought her very near to our own Nanny, nearly a century 
later. 

We are told that she rolled up Laura’s hair every night on 
all sides of her head, in large, stiff curl-papers, till they were 
as round and as hard as walnuts, and over them she pulled 
on a night-cap as tightly as possible, saying that this would 
curl the hair better. 

In our day, my sister was blessed with naturally curling 
hair and I was not, and in consequence our nurse would curl 
my hair in tight knobs all round my head. Night after night 
I suffered from sleeping on these abominations, although in 
my case the additional agony of the night-cap was omitted. 

Yet, as a child I never tired of the stories about this nursery 
tyrant, Mrs. Crabtree; and the fact that the children’s hero, 
Frank, died in the last chapter—as so many heroes and 
heroines of children’s books did in those days -— uttering 
moral observations to the last and having Mrs. Crabtree 
weeping on his counterpane, did nothing to detract from its 
charm in my eyes. 

I can quite understand why Miss Sinclair was asked to 
make her collection of stories into a book, although in an 
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epilogue to my edition she does admit that one little girl of 
nine had expressed herself so dissatisfied with the last chapter, 
that she had rewritten it herself, in large text, to make it more 
cheerful. 

The date of the book is set by the many allusions to things 
that were a commonplace of that day. 

The toy cupboard, for example, that because so many toys 
were broken, was called the ‘hospital for decayed toys’, and 
the fact that the children’s grandmother ‘wore her own grey 
hair under her cap’, and the description of Lord Rockville, 
in the story called The Mad Bull. 

Here we are told that his lordship wore a large, powdered 
wig and silver spectacles, and that his valet, when carelessly 
drying the Morning Post at the kitchen fire one morning, set 
it alight by mistake. 

We feel all the way through this delightful little book that 
Miss Sinclair is drawing on her memory of people that she had 
known personally, from his irate lordship and his careless 
valet, to the tyrannical Mrs. Crabtree herself. 


But now let us leave fiction for fact, and reflect that at 
about the same period, at Haworth Parsonage, the six little 
Bronté children had no nursery at all. 

There was a little upstairs spare room that was appropriated 
by them, but it was never called a nursery. It had not even the 
comfort of a fireplace in it, and the servants called it the 
children’s study, the age of the eldest student at that time being 
seven. 

Their mother was ailing when they came to Haworth, 
and the six little creatures were grave and silent beyond their 
years. For recreation they would go for walks on the moors, 
all six hand-in-hand, the elder ones looking after the little ones. 

“You would not have known that there was a child in the 
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house,’ the servants said. ‘They were such still, noiseless, good 
little creatures.’ 

The servants who were at Haworth over a period of years 
were Sarah and Nancy Garrs, Martha Brown, and Tabitha 
Aykroyd. 

Nancy Garrs was the daughter of a shoe-maker in Bradford, 
and was engaged by Mrs. Bronté, while still at Thornton, to 
be nurse-girl to her children. 

Nancy was then twelve years old, and she nursed Charlotte, 
Emily, Branwell, and Anne, moving with the family to 
Haworth, and remaining there as cook, while her young sister 
Sarah took her place as nurse. 

After their mother died, which was only a year after 
they came to Haworth, the Bronté children became quieter 
still. 

Their father did not even dine with them and they had no 
companion outside their own circle. Maria, the eldest, read 
the newspapers and relayed the news to her younger sisters, 
and long before she died at the age of eleven, her father used 
to say that he could converse with her on any of the leading 
topics of the day with as much freedom and pleasure as if she 
had been a grown-up person. 

Miss Branwell, their mother’s sister, acted as housekeeper 
while they were growing up, and the children respected her 
and had a sort of affection for her, but after the disastrous 
episode of Cowan Bridge School, where Maria and Elizabeth 
died, Charlotte and her surviving sisters came home again to 
Haworth, to the love and care of Tabby. 

Tabitha Aykroyd had come to the Parsonage about that 
time to be general servant and self-appointed nurse to the 
children: she was a Yorkshirewoman, in dialect, in appearance, 
and in character. She had a strong practical common sense, 
she was shrewd, and she never indulged in flattery, and it was 
considered a great honour to have her good word by all who 
visited at the Parsonage. 
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Tabby had a keen perception of character, and it was not 
everybody that she liked. 

She ruled the children strictly, but she never grudged them 
any special little treats that she could give them. And when 
they grew up she became the confidante and friend of the 
family that so many later children’s nurses were to become in 
their turn. 

She still kept to her duty of walking out with her bairns 
if they went any distance from home, however, and only 
desisted if Branwell had been sent by his father to accompany 
them. 

Mrs. Gaskell paints a charming picture of the Bronté 
sisters gathered about the kitchen fire on a winter’s night, 
with the wind and the rain beating against the windows and 
sweeping down over the moors outside, listening to the 
stories that Tabby had to tell them about the wild squires of 
Yorkshire, and the stormy lives they led — storing up those 
stories, with their orchestral accompaniment of rain and wind, 
to be used later in Wuthering Heights and Jane Eyre. 

Tabby stayed with them until Charlotte’s death, the old 
nurse being nearly ninety by then. She refused to leave them, 
although from time to time when her own lack of health made 
her a liability at the Parsonage, she was forced to go home to 
her sister. 

When she was too old and blind to be a great deal of use 
to them, a small maidservant, Martha Brown, was engaged to 
help her, and Charlotte herself did much of the old woman’s 
work. 

One feels, however, that none of the nurses that the 
Bronté sisters describe in their books are taken from Tabby, 
although Emily may have used her for a model when she was 
sketching in Mrs. Dean, lightly drawing her into a much less 
vigorous character. It is as difficult to write convincingly or 
clearly of a person one loves as of a person one hates, and 
there was no doubt that all the girls at Haworth loved Tabby. 
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In fact, once when she was so ill that their aunt suggested to 
their father that she should be permanently lodged with her 
sister, living on what little she had managed to accumulate 
out of her wages, and only supplemented by themselves when 
they were gone, because the slender resources of the Parsonage 
could not possibly support a sick woman as well as themselves, 
the sisters refused to eat until both aunt and father had agreed 
that Tabby should stay on, to be nursed devotedly by each of 
them in turn. 

It is possible, however, to see many a young Yorkshire 
servant in the nurse Bessie at Gateshead that Charlotte des- 
cribes in Jane Eyre. 

You will remember how the ten-year-old Jane was shut 
up in the red room and was so frightened by her experience 
that she was very ill afterwards, and recovered consciousness 
to find herself in bed in the nursery. 


‘Bessie stood at the bed-foot with a basin in her hand, 
and a gentleman sat in a chair near my pillow, leaning over 
me. I felt an inexpressible relief, a soothing conviction of 
protection and security... .’ 


And then after the apothecary had gone: 


‘*“Do you feel as if you should sleep, Miss?’ asked 
Bessie, rather softly. 

Scarcely dared I answer her; for I feared the next 
sentence might be rough. “I will try.” 

“Would you like to drink, or could you eat anything >” 

“No, thank you, Bessie.” 

“Then I think I shall go to bed, for it is past twelve 
o'clock; but you may call me if you want anything in 
the night.” 

Wonderful civility this! It emboldened me to ask a 
question; 
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“Bessie, what is the matter with me? Am [ ill?” 

“You fell sick, I suppose, in the red room with crying; 
you'll be better soon, no doubt.” 

Bessie went into the housemaid’s apartment, which 
was near. I heard her say, “Sarah, come and sleep with me 
in the nursery; I daren’t for my life be alone with that poor 
child tonight; she might die, it’s a strange thing she should 
have that fit; I wonder if she saw anything. Missis was 
rather too hard.”’’ 


From that night Bessie becomes kinder to Jane, and after 
the detestable Mr. Brocklehurst calls on Jane’s aunt and 
arranges for her to become a boarder at his school at Lowood, 
she comes after the desolate little creature as she stands alone 
in the grounds outside. 


‘“Miss Jane!” she cried. “Where are you? Come to 
lunch!” 

It was Bessie [Jane says] I knew well enough; but I 
did not stir; her light foot came tripping down the path. 

“You naughty little thing!” she said. “Why don’t 
you come when you are called?” 

Bessie’s presence, compared with the thoughts over 
which I’d been brooding, seemed cheerful enough; even 
after my conflict with Mrs. Reed I was not disposed to 
care too much for the nursemaid’s transitory anger; and 
I was disposed to bask in her youthful lightness of heart. 
I just put my two arms round her and said, “Come, 
Bessie! don’t scold.” 

The action was more frank and fearless than any I was 
habituated to indulge in: somehow it pleased her. 

“You are a strange child, Miss Jane,” she said, as she 
looked down at me: “a roving little solitary thing: and 
you are going to school, I suppose?” 


I nodded. 


go 
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“And won’t you be sorry to leave poor Bessie?” 

“What does Bessie care for me? She is always scolding 
me.” 

“Because you are such a queer, frightened, shy little 
thing. You should be bolder.” 

“What! To get more knocks?” 

“Nonsense! But you are rather put upon, that’s cer- 
tain... . Now come in, and I’ve some good news for 
you.” 

“T don’t think you have, Bessie.” 

“Child, what do you mean? What sorrowful eyes you 
fix on me! Well, but Missis and the young ladies and 
Master John are going out to tea this afternoon, and you 
shall have tea with me. I’Il ask cook to bake you a little 
cake, and then you shall help me look over your drawers; 
for I am soon to pack your trunk... .” 

“Bessie, you must promise not to scold me any more 
till I go.” 

“Well, I will: but mind you are a very good girl, and 
don’t be afraid of me. Don’t start when I chance to speak 
rather sharply: it’s so provoking.” 

“I don’t think I shall ever be afraid of you again, 
Bessie, because I have got used to you, and I shall soon 
have another set of people to dread.” 

“If you dread them, they'll dislike you.” 

“As you do, Bessie >” 

“I don’t dislike you, Miss; I believe I am fonder of 
you than of all the others.” 

“You don’t show it.” 

“You sharp little thing! You’ve got quite a new way 
of talking. What makes you so venturesome and hardy >” 

“Why, I shall soon be away from you... .” 

“And so you are glad to leave me?” 

“Not at all, Bessie; indeed, just now I am rather sorry.” 

“Just now! and rather! How coolly my little lady says 
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it! I daresay now if I were to ask you for a kiss you 
wouldn’t give it to me: you’d say you’d rather not.” 

“Tl kiss you and welcome: bend your head down.” 

Bessie stooped; we mutually embraced, and I followed 
her into the house quite comforted. That afternoon lapsed 
in peace and harmony; and in the evening Bessie told me 
some of her most enchanting stories, and sang me some of 
her sweetest songs. Even for me life had its gleams of 
sunshine.’ 


So much for the girl that Charlotte Bronté described in 
Jane Eyre —a warm-hearted Yorkshire girl, rough perhaps, 
but downright and not afraid to speak her mind; a girl with 
the music of the North Country in her, who could entertain 
her charges by the hour by telling them stories, or singing to 
them the ballads she had learned from her mother and her 
grandmother before her, just as the little nursemaids, Sarah 
and Nancy Garrs, may have done years before at Thornton 
and at Haworth. 


In his unassuming book of the childhood and life of Charles 
Dickens, Robert Langton mentions a certain Mary Weller 
who was servant in the Dickens family when they lived in the 
house in Ordnance Terrace in Chatham, and after that, in the 
house on The Brook. 

Robert Langton wrote his short account of Charles some 
years after his death, at the request of various friends who, 
like himself, had known the great man personally. The copy 
in our possession bears the words ‘Subscriber's Copy’, with 
the name of my husband’s great-grandfather written above it, 
and as he was at that time Town Clerk of Rochester, one 
presumes that he subscribed to the printing of the little volume. 

Certainly he knew Charles Dickens personally. One of his 
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daughters told me, when she was an old lady in her nineties, 
how she had been presented to the famous author after one of 
his readings. 

She had been seven years old at the time, she told me, and 
she remarked: 

‘He said some very flattering things about me, my dear, 
but I won’t tell you what they were, in case you should think 
me conceited.’ 

It is surprising perhaps that Forster makes no mention 
of the house in Ordnance Terrace in his Life of Charles 
Dickens, but only of the house in Portsea, where the Dickens 
family lived before they moved to Chatham. 

There was a low window about level with the gravel walk 
in the small front garden of this house, and from that window 
the children’s nurse was able to watch Charles and his elder 
sister Fanny as they played there in the garden. 

Charles left Portsea when he was only two years old, and 
it was from there that they went to Ordnance Terrace in 
Chatham, a fact that either escaped Forster’s memory, or one 
that he did not know. 

It was here that Mary Weller came to look after the 
children and to help Mrs. Dickens in the house, and she told 
Mr. Langton, when she was old, that she well remembered 
Charles, who was, she said, a terrible boy for reading, but a 
lively boy too, and of a good, genial, open disposition, and 
not quarrelsome, as most children are at times. 

I cannot think that this old lady was the Mercy-who-was- 
without-mercy, the nursemaid of his “Nurse’s Stories’, pub- 
lished in The Uncommercial Traveller later on. 

Mary admitted to Mr. Langton that she often sang the 
evening hymn to the children, which seems to point rather to 
her being the ‘somebody’ of Charles Dickens’s letter, dated 
Gad’s Hill, 24 September, 1857: 


‘I feel much as I used to do when I was a small boy 
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a few miles off, and somebody . . . hummed the Evening 
Hymn to me, and I cried on the pillow — either with the 
remorseful consciousness of having kicked somebody 
else, or because still somebody else had hurt my feelings 
in the course of the day.’ 


It certainly does not seem from this that the ‘somebody’ 
he mentions is the same as Mercy-without-mercy, who told 
her young charge — he was only six at the time — bedtime stories 
of the most frightful and hair-raising description. 

The story, for instance, of Captain Murderer, who forced 
his young brides to make the pastry for the pies into which he 
put their bodies, neatly cut up and seasoned, or the even more 
nightmarish tale of the shipwright Chips, who sold himself to 
the devil for an iron pot, a bushel of tenpenny nails, half a 
ton of copper, and a rat that could speak. Both make the Wild 
West, trigger-happy heroes of the Television Children’s Hour 
look very tame indeed. 

‘I suspect,’ says Charles Dickens, when relating these 
revolting stories, ‘we should find our nurses responsible for 
most of the dark corners we are forced to go back to against 
our will.’ 

And if they were all like Mercy-without-mercy at that time, 
no doubt he was right. 

I feel, too, that she certainly belonged to the same school 
of children’s nurses as that to which Charlotte Yonge’s nurse 
belonged. 

The poor child’s nursery was a sort of passage-room, its 
windows darkened by trees, where her nurse slept and where 
the maids used to work. One of the maids insisted on repeating 
Jane Taylor’s tragic poem on the ‘Melancholy Adventures of 
Poor Puss’, just for the amusement of seeing Charlotte roll 
about on the floor in the agony caused by this sad tale, and 
it is not recorded that her nurse ever protested or stopped the 
entertainment. 
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Fortunately, Mr. and Mrs. Yonge had waded through two 
large volumes of Edgeworth’s Practical Education, and 
developed decided views on leaving children too much to the 
care of servants, so that Charlotte was saved from Poor Puss, 
and from an exclusively nursery upbringing. 

In the Press nowadays there are protests to be heard from 
time to time on the effect of television on a child’s mind, but 
the children of today are fortunate in this way: they go to bed 
in a world in which the flick of a switch will bring back the 
happy familiarity of a bedroom even in the middle of the night, 
with everything just as it was left when the light was switched off. 

But when Charles Dickens was a child—and, in fact, 
when many of us small Edwardians existed too — there was 
only a candle to light the way into bed, and when it was 
snuffed how dark the darkness was! A velvety, smothering 
darkness, filled to the brim with Captain Murderers, and 
speaking rats, and other horrors, waiting there to pounce 
from the unseen foot of the bed. 


Mary Russell Mitford, by Vera Watson. Holiday House, by 
Catherine Sinclair. Life of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté. Victorian Best-Seller, by Margaret 
Mare and Alicia C. Percival. The Childhood and Youth of Charles 
Dickens, by Robert Langton. Life of Charles Dickens, by J. Forster. 
The Uncommercial Traveller, by Charles Dickens. 


EIGHT 


Mid-Nineteenth Century — Wells 


ax 


IKE the Yonges, Mrs. Gaskell and her husband also had 
1% very clear ideas as to how a child should be brought up. 
Mrs. Gaskell consulted books on child care and child 
psychology, and her management of her children and her 
concern for their physical and moral welfare was extremely 
modern in its conception and more like the observation of an 
experienced person than the beginner that she actually was. 

She insisted, for example, on absolute honesty in dealing 
with a child, and she did not believe in forcing it when progress 
was slow. She contrived sensible methods of discipline and her 
devotion did not blind her to her child’s faults. 

On observing at one stage that her small daughter 
Marianne preferred the attentions of her nurse to those of her 
mother she was not in the least bit resentful or jealous, but 
she analysed the situation and thought out the reasons for 
it calmly and quietly. 

Possibly, however, her child’s nurse was not such a bad- 
tempered creature as the one that figures so strongly in the 
charming collection of letters that Viscountess Ridley has 
recently given us under the title of Cecilia. | 


They were letters that were mostly written in the 1840s, 
while Mrs. Gaskell was absorbed in the upbringing of her 
daughters — she lost her little boy when he was only ten 
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months old—and they were written by Cecilia herself, the 
young Lady Ridley of that day, to her mother, Lady Parkes. 

She first mentioned the bad-tempered nurse who was to 
rule her nursery in one of her letters written before the 
birth of her first child, when she remarked that the dame her 
mother had found for her seemed charming — just the very 
thing. 

In the letters that followed, however, ‘the dame’ was 
firmly referred to by her name—Wells—and Wells she 
remained to the end. 

We learn a great deal about her from this young mother. 
The letters are as enchanting as we feel the writer of them 
must have been, and we feel a deep sympathy for her every 
time her path crosses that of the estimable, but irritating, 
Wells and a corresponding pity when she dies at the age of 
twenty-six, before she has been able to bring herself to dismiss 
Wells and engage a kinder and gentler nurse to leave with her 
little family. 

The children’s nurse had by this time assumed great 
importance in the nurseries of the upper classes and the well- 
to-do. Good ones were hard to come by, and the demands they 
made on their employers were almost incessant. 

They had nursery-maids to wait on them, naturally, and 
as many nursemaids as they required to help with the children, 
and to carry them when they were taken out for an airing. 

Perambulators were still things of the future. Indeed, in 
the diary of another Norfolk parson, the Reverend Benjamin 
Armstrong recorded on the sixteenth of July, 1855, during a 
visit to London, that the streets there were full of perambula- 
tors, a baby-carriage quite new to him, whereby the children 
were propelled by the nurse pushing instead of pulling the 
little carriage. 

The carriages in which the children were pulled along 
could not have been easy to manipulate, and no doubt the 
old-fashioned type of nurse felt it to be more healthy for the 
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children to be carried anyway, as they would be less liable to 
catch chills. 

Young Lady Ridley frequently asked Wells’s advice on 
matters concerning her babies, and, although sometimes she 
would not give any positive answers, thus annoying her 
mistress, she was, in fact, becoming rather a tyrant, bullying 
her nursemaids and grumbling at the damp and at the situation 
of the nurseries. 

‘We cannot alter the position of the nurseries unless we 
pull the house down,’ said Lady Ridley rather pathetically, 
but she admitted that Wells was efficient in the way she 
managed the children, and so she put up with her spells of 
bad temper, and only made a stand when she felt she had really 
gone too far, such as ordering things for her charges without 
asking permission first. 

At first Wells was inclined to spoil the children, and she 
‘was furious when the doctor ordered a linen cap to keep 
the baby’s ears from sticking out, and thought it all great 
nonsense. 

She also insisted on washing the children with cold water 
in the mornings, which reminds me of the history of a titled 
family at about this time, where all the children were taken 
out every morning and washed under the pump in the stable 
yard, winter and summer alike. 

The Victorians certainly believed in bringing their 
children up to be tough, and no doubt that is why those who 
could survive their childhood were able to survive almost 
anything else that was required of them, from life in a public 
school for the boys, to waiting on the Queen among the 
icy draughts of Windsor Castle for the girls. 

Wells had some very modern teaching to give her young 
mistress, though, in the way of feeding her new babies. She 
always recommended that Lady Ridley should feed them 
herself until teething started, rather than employ a wet-nurse. 
Rather unkindly one suspects that this advice may have been 
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given not for the sake of the children, so much as for the fact 
that Wells would not tolerate a rival in her nursery. 

She was in the best of all tempers when she was left in 
complete charge of her babies, but she not only refused to 
take them out after two o’clock in the winter, but one March 
she refused to let them go out at all. I suspect that the wind 
may have been in the east at the time, but it distressed the 
children’s mother, who thought they would be all the better 
for going out of doors in the fine, frosty air. 

Other people’s nurses always seemed a great deal better 
than her own to young Lady Ridley. 

‘I really think nurses are great torments,’ she sighed, and 
longed for a nice, comfortable one, with good sense and a 
good temper. 

When the children were ill, however, or troubled with their 
teeth, there was no limit to Wells’s patience. 

She would sit up all night to watch them, and tended them 
and cared for them with a sweetness of temper that rapidly 
altered for the worse when they had recovered and were 
well again. 

Her wages were by that time twenty guineas a year, and 
although at times her young ladyship regarded her with 
dread, she usually treated her advice with respect. 

It was on that account that, often as she longed to be rid 
of her, she dared not dismiss her in case she fared worse with 
the next. 

Supposing, for instance, one of her darlings had an attack 
of croup, from which, old Wells assured her, few children 
recovered? The very thought of it was sufficiently terrifying 
to make her wish to keep the woman, because she was so 
invaluable when it came to a question of illness. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it, she thought with a sigh, 
in spite of her vile temper, old Wells managed the children’s 
health very well. 

And, before we leave the 1840s, here is a reminder that the 
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nurses of that day were not only experienced in dealing with 
children, but also used their quick sense of perception and 
presence of mind in a way that the medical men of that day 
did not always manage to do. 

The second Lady Monkswell records in her diary that 
she was born on the second of November 1849, and relates 
how, on that occasion, the doctor told the nurse — good old 
Tudney — to ‘take it away’. Whereupon old Tudney did take 
it away, and wrapped it in cotton wool, and poured brandy 
down its throat, and saved its tiny life, so that it grew up into 
a charming young woman. 

The good old nurse, says Lady Monkswell, usually wore 
an entire cage of false teeth, and had a light brown front, and 
a strap of velvet over her head. These articles seemed to have 
impressed her as a child far more than the garments the old 
lady wore, because she does not refer to them at all. 


The face of Britain was changing, though; slowly at first, 
but inexorably. Like the steam train that ushered it in on its 
journey, the Victorian age was gaining momentum as it went, 
with sham Gothic houses, decorated with sham turrets and 
small windows, through which the sunlight was not allowed to 
penetrate. 

- Holland blinds were hastily pulled down to shut it out, 
sunshine being considered to be as bad for the health as 
warm baths. 

New-born babies had veils over their faces when their 
nurses took them out of doors, in case fresh air or sunshine 
should harm them—a practice that lasted well into the 
Edwardian age. 

Front doors were as massive as their owners, and stained 
glass in the tall, dim windows of the marble halls behind them 
gave a sham sense of holiness, and lighted scarcely at all the 
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staircases that muffled the tread with thick Turkey carpets. In 
many cases, too, the staircases were a sham, being built of 
marble up to the first landing and then turning into wooden 
treads after that. Mantelpieces, too, were sham, the plaster 
grained and polished to imitate granite or black Purbeck 
marble. 

The Victorians were very fond of black marble: it had a 
pleasantly funereal appearance, reminding them of the shortness 
of earthly life and the rapid approach of the grave — two 
subjects they were fond of dwelling on, in their literature and 
in their daily lives. 

It was an age of contrasts, sharply defined, and odd, 
exasperating parallels. 

Inthe streets, the carriages with their pairs of high-stepping 
horses, their coachmen and footmen with cockades in their 
hats, would stop to allow a bare-footed, ragged child to sweep 
a path through the muddy street for a lady to cross, and to 
earn himself a few coppers for a meal. 

In the factories and mines the children of the poor might 
work under conditions of appalling slavery, or were sold 
by their parents, for a few shillings, to chimney-sweeps, but 
at the same time, in the attic nurseries of the rich, it was 
no uncommon thing for rats to run across the children’s 
beds. 

Ladies were full of good works and moral sayings, and 
eager to organize bazaars for their local churches, but they 
would not hesitate to turn out on the streets a young servant- 
girl who had offended the housekeeper, without a thought to 
her subsequent fate. 

Gentlemen were sententious, and filled a pew every Sunday 
with their large families, and held family prayers every 
morning, from which nobody would be excused — and 
sentenced to hanging or deportation for life the starving 
wretch that snatched the gold watch chain draped across their 
full stomachs. 
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Divines preached a great deal about the souls of the poor, 
and cared nothing for their bodies, and it took a Shaftesbury 
and a Nightingale to shame the Victorians out of their deadly 
complacency. 

It was an age of magnificent achievements, and utter 
stagnation, an age of unequalled prosperity for England, and 
unequalled poverty for the majority of her people, an age of 
dirt and squalor and sprawling slums, while the mansions of 
the merchant princes began to rise in suburban splendour, 
from the Tyne to the Thames. 

It seemed that the finer cruelties of the eighteenth century 
had faded with its finer buildings of Corinthian columns 
and sweeping terraces of white Portland stone. 

Bricks and mortar and a coarser brutality had come with 
a heavy hand, preaching salvation and repentance on the one 
side, and turning a deaf ear to cries for pity and succour on 
the other. 

It was, in fact, an age for candlelight in the nurseries, and 
gaslight downstairs, and among all the sadists of this age 
I think I would give a very high place indeed to the two 
appalling aunts of little Augustus Hare. 

It is not surprising that as a man, long afterwards, he wrote 
of his nurses with deep affection. ‘My dear nurse, Mary Lea’, 
or ‘My dear nurse Lea’, he would say, and although he was 
adopted by one of his aunts, Maria Hare, and always called her 
mother and spoke of her most lovingly, she was, in some 
ways, almost as big a monster as his Aunt Esther. 

Both of these women were only his aunts by marriage, 
which may account for their love of tormenting the poor 
little fellow. No real mother would have consented for one 
moment to the abominable cruelties that his Aunt Esther 
thought out for him. 

‘My Aunt Esther,’ he says, “was the Inquisition in person.’ 
She did everything in the name of religion, and probed and 
analysed herself quite as bitterly as she probed and analysed 
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others, but a child of six could scarcely be expected to appreciate 
this. 

It was, unhappily, an age of cruelty. My mother’s father, a 
true Victorian papa if ever there was one, beat religion into 
his sons and daughters before going off twice a day on Sunday 
to read the lessons at the local church. He had twelve children, 
and once again it was the dear old nurse in the nursery who 
helped those children most. 

The merchant princes, furnishing their palaces sumptu- 
ously, dressed their wives and daughters equally grandly, in 
silks and satins and velvet and feathers, choosing Royal purple 
in preference to greys and blacks, which were left to creatures 
of the lower orders, such as governesses. 


When Charlotte Bronté’s little pupil said that he loved 
her, putting his small hand in hers, his mother was quick to 
exclaim, ‘Love the governess, my dear!’ as if such a thing were 
quite impossible. 

Yet, as much as she hated her situation there, Charlotte 
was fair enough to give her employer his due. 

In writing to her beloved sister Emily she says: 


‘One of the pleasantest afternoons I have spent here — 
indeed, the only one at all pleasant- was when Mr. 
Sidgwick walked out with his children, and I had orders 
to follow a little behind. As he strolled on through his 
fields, with his magnificent Newfoundland dog at his side, 
he looked very like what a frank, wealthy Conservative 
gentleman ought to be. He spoke freely and unaffectedly 
to the people he met, and, though he indulged his children 
and allowed them to tease himself far too much, he would 
not suffer them grossly to insult others.’ 


Well, maybe, brought up as she had been, with a father who 
did not even dine with them, with a gravity that no child 
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should know at so early an age, it would shock poor Charlotte 
to see the boisterous Sidgwick children taking liberties with 
their papa. 

It must have been a puzzling life for a governess in those 
days. She was expected to control her pupils, but she was not 
expected to complain about their bad behaviour or try to 
correct it. If the little dears tore the wings off a sparrow, or 
set fire to a cat’s tail, was not the brute creation put into the 
world for man’s amusement? 

And, in the meantime, the glossy ringlets and muslin 
dresses that were seen on Maria and Arabella at dessert — the 
only hour of the day when many children were allowed down- 
stairs — gave full credit to their nurses. 

‘How -beautiful they are!’ the ladies cried. “The little 
darlings. . . . I dote on those curls!’ 

And the boys, however much they might pinch their 
sisters’ bare arms and pull their ringlets upstairs, knew just 
how far they could go before Papa’s stentorian voice was 
heard ordering them to ‘leave the room, sir!’ 

The veneer and the respectability and the prudishness of 
Victoria’s reign was, in fact, spreading like a fungus over 
the land. 

A gentleman, Mamma would tell her daughters, was a 
queer animal, with queer and not very nice appetites, but as a 
husband he must be humoured at all costs. That was under- 
stood when a girl married him. 

In return, his wife would exchange the stigma of spinster- 
hood for an Establishment, which was the enviable state that 
all young ladies should aim at. If her husband treated her 
badly, or exchanged her society for that of Creatures who 
should remain Nameless, she must on no account exhibit her 
chagrin to the world. 

She must instead, take a firm hold on the worldly goods 
with which she had been endowed, and make the best of 
them, 
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‘And whatever you do, my dears,’ Mamma would say, 
‘don’t forget Nurse’s beer, and the glass of porter when she 
goes to bed. Keep her in a good temper at all costs — and don’t 
mind what the children say.’ 


Elizabeth Gaskell, by A. B. Hopkins. Cecilia, by Viscountess 
Ridley. Norfolk Diary, edited by E. B. J. Armstrong. 4 Victorian 
Diarist, by Lady Monkswell. The Years with Mother, by Augustus 
Hare. 
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Advice from a Young Woman 


x 


of Household Management, when she was laying 

down rules for the guidance of a Head Nurse, ‘is of 
great importance in every family, and in families of distinc- 
tion, where there are several young children, it is an 
establishment kept apart from the rest of the family, under 
the charge of an upper-nurse, assisted by under nursery- 
maids proportioned to the work to be done.’ 


“Re nursery,’ said Mrs. Isabella Beeton in her Book 


The knowledgeable lady then continued: 


‘The responsible duties of the Upper Nurse commence 
with the weaning of the child: it must now be separated 
from the mother or wet-nurse, at least for a time, and the 
cares of the Nurse, which have hitherto been only occa- 
sionally put into requisition, are now to be entirely 
devoted to the infant.’ 


She is to wash, dress, and feed it, she is to walk out with 
it and to regulate all its little wants; and even at this early 
age, Mrs. Beeton warned her readers, many good qualities 
were required in the nurse before she could do all this in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Patience and good temper, for instance, were indispens- 
able; truthfulness, purity of manners, minute cleanliness, and 
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docility and obedience almost equally so. She must also be 
acquainted with the art of ironing and getting up small fine 
things, and be handy with her needle. 

And then there was the way she was to carry the 
child. 

There was a considerable art in this, because if she carried 
it too upright and pressed it too closely against her chest, the 
stomach of the child would be compressed, and the back 
fatigued. For her own comfort, the good nurse would frequently 
vary the position in which she carried her charge, changing it 
from one arm to the other, and sometimes laying it across both 
and raising the head a little. 

Nothing, you will observe, was to be left to chance. 

We then go on to teaching it to walk. It should be guided 
by the hand, but in so doing the nurse should change the hand 
from time to time. This, says Mrs. Beeton sternly, is the best 
way in which a child should be taught to walk; leading strings 
and other foolish inventions, which force an infant to make 
efforts with its shoulders and head poked forward, before it 
knows how to use its limbs, will only render it feeble and 
retard its progress. 

Then there are the natural bad habits of children which 
must be broken by the nurse. But this, she adds warningly, 
would never be accomplished by harshness, without develop- 
ing worse evils. Kindness, perseverance, and patience on 
the part of the nurse were of the utmost importance. 

She advised the use of bitter aloes for the habit of finger- 
sucking — not agreeing with my mother-in-law who used to 
say, “Better a nice clean thumb, darling, than a filthy old 
dummy’ — and said that the nurse should never be permitted 
to inflict punishment for the correction of such evils. Or 
indeed, on any occasion, she added serenely. 

And in order that the nurse might know where she stood, 
she went on to say that all kinds of indulgence and flattery 
should be equally forbidden. Yielding to the whims of a 
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child — such as picking up its toys when it has thrown them 
down in mere wantonness — would be intolerable. (I was not 
without a strong feeling of guilt when I read this. The times 
when I encouraged my child in such wantonness are without 
number.) 


‘A child,’ she went on, ‘should never be led to think 
others inferior to it, to beat a dog, or even a stone against 
which it falls, as some children are taught to do by silly 
nurses. If the child falls, she must treat it as a trifle, other- 
wise she will encourage a spirit of cowardice and timidity. 
But,’ added Mrs. Beeton hastily, in case this bit of advice 
should be taken too carelessly by a too-casual nurse, 
‘she must take care that such accidents do not happen too 
frequently as the result of neglect.’ 


The nurse should keep the child as clean as possible, and 
particularly should she train it to habits of cleanliness, so that 
it would feel uncomfortable when otherwise, watching 
especially that it does not soil itself in eating. 

At the same time, however — and here comes the warning 
again on the other side of the picture — vanity in its personal 
appearance was not to be encouraged, either in this respect, 
or by tight lacing or buttoning of dresses, nor of a small foot 
cultivated by the use of tight shoes! (The exclamation mark 
is mine.) 

Nurses would do well, added our instructress, to repeat to 
the parents the defects they observed in the dispositions 
of very young children, and here I feel that my mother- 
in-law’s nurse must have been a student of Mrs. Beeton, 
because she told me how on one occasion when she was 
small, her mother came into the nursery and observed her 
daughter sitting under the table and refusing to budge. 

‘Miss Ethel,’ her nurse told her employer plaintively, ‘is a 
most peculiar child! 
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If the defects, Mrs. Beeton goes on, were checked in time, 
evil propensities might be eradicated, but she also counsels 
against telling tales about every little thing, as the children 
might construe such behaviour into spying and informing. 
‘Which,’ she says, ‘should never be resorted to in any 
case.’ 

Such were the cares that devolved upon the Upper Nurse, 
and it was her duty to fulfil them personally. 

And now let us leave her to this often perplexing counsel, 
and see what Mrs. Beeton had to say to the Under Nurse- 
maid. 

At once it becomes apparent that she was the stooge or 
dog’s-body of the nursery. She, in fact, did all the dirty 
work. 

She lighted the fires, swept, scoured, and dusted the rooms. 
She made the beds, emptied the slops, and carried up water, 
brought up and removed nursery meals, washed and dressed 
all the children except the newest baby, and assisted in the 
mending. Where there was a nursery girl to help her, of course, 
that creature would do all the rougher part of the cleaning, 
and all would take their meals in the nursery together after 
the children of the family had eaten. 

Mrs. Beeton then turned her attention to that lower 
strata of society, the smaller households, where there was only 
one nursemaid kept. 

She might be assisted by the housemaid, she said graciously 
—or, in some extreme cases, by the general servant — who 
would do the rough work and carry up the nursery 
trays. 

But in such circumstances she would be under the im- 
mediate eye of her mistress, who would probably relieve her 
of some of the cares of the infant. 

In higher families, added Mrs. Beeton kindly, the upper 
nurse was usually permitted to sup or dine occasionally at the 
housekeeper’s table by way of relaxation, but only, of course, 
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when the children were well, and her subordinates trust- 
worthy. 

Then we go on to a word or two about children’s com- 
plaints, and how they should be dealt with promptly and effi- 
ciently by the nurse. 

Where she had entire charge of the nursery, and the mother 
was too much occupied to do more than pay a daily visit to it, 
it was desirable that she should possess some acquaintance 
with the diseases incident to childhood and such simple reme- 
dies as might be usual before a medical attendant could be 
procured. 

There follows an alarming list of complaints, many of which 
would prove fatal to the child if not treated correctly and in 
time, and one cannot help wondering how Nurse was expected 
to deal smartly with, shall we say, a case of croup. 

The directions given by Mrs. Beeton are that a very hot 
bath should be instantly administered, followed by an emetic, 
wrapping the child’s body up warmly in flannel after the bath. 
The slightest delay, she says, in administering bath or emetic, 
might easily prove fatal. 

As, at the period when these directions were written, in 
in most households every drop of hot water had to be heated 
either in the wash-boiler, or almost certainly on the kitchen 
fire in kettles, from there being conveyed upstairs in cans to 
the nursery, where a tin tub in front of the nursery fire was 
waiting impatiently to receive both water and the, by this time, 
almost blue-faced baby, it is a wonder that any child survived 
this complaint at all. 

The emetics suggested — tartar-emetic, croup-powder, 
and ipecacuanha — might be all kept handy, as advised, in the 
nursery cupboard, but of what avail would they be if there was 
such delay in providing the all-important bath? 

Mrs. Beeton doesn’t direct all her advice to nurses. She 
has more than a few salutary words for mothers, and as we read 
them it is difficult to remember that the writer died at the age 
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of twenty-nine. It is far more like the voice of middle age, with 
a round dozen or so of children and grandchildren, speaking 
to frivolous and inexperienced youth. 

Some women of fashion, she observes scornfully, living 
constantly in society, deny that they have time to give to their 
little ones, their visits to the nursery being like those of the 
angels, few and far between. 

These women will have everything beautifully appointed 
in the children’s quarters, and first-rate nurses and governesses, 
but they cannot take time from gaiety and pleasure — spared, 
however, by the highest lady in the land for that purpose — to 
devote to what they think can be obtained from hired service. 


‘It is a mistake,’ she declares energetically. ‘No Nurse 
can do what a mother can, and the race of good old nurses 
is fast dying out.’ Could this be so, we wonder, in 1861? 
“We do not often see in modern nurseries,’ she goes on, 
‘with all their new furniture and convenience, those who 
have nursed a former generation of the family, who care 
for the children as their own, and who have few theories, 
but much practical knowledge of how to treat, both in 
sickness and health, the little ones in their care.’ 


She adds a few warning notes about personal cleanliness 
for the nurse as well as the child, as the delicate organs of 
childhood are more susceptible of injury from smells and 
vapours than adults. And she concludes by referring to an 
extract from Florence Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing, in 
which she says: 


‘Don’t treat young children like the sick, and don’t: 
dose them with tea. Let them eat meat and drink milk, or 
half a glass of light beer. . . . Give them fresh, light, sunny 
and open rooms, cool bedrooms, plenty of out-door exer- 
cise . . . more liberty and less schooling, and cramming, 
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and training ... more attention to food and less to 
physic.’ 


How Miss Nightingale would have agreed with Mrs. 
Beeton about smells and vapours, remembering the time when, 
a child herself, she was staying in London for a time with an 
uncle who owned a large distillery at Millbank, and was unable 
to have her bedroom windows open because they faced on to 
the distilleries themselves, and the smells from that profitable 
business rushed in like a torrent! 

Ten-year-old Florence was very indignant about it. 
Instead of the beautiful view of the Thames, to which she had 
looked forward, she had a most dismal one of the black 
distillery, and the boating that she had on the river scarcely 
made up for it. 

In reading of her life one is certainly struck by her ‘very 
strong feeling for religion’. One is, in fact, almost repelled by it 
at times, searching for a more human note in the girl that was 
the forerunner of the woman who was to be the ‘angel of the 
Crimea’. 

When her old nurse, Mrs. Gale, was dying, for instance, 
Florence commented most unkindly on what she called her 
materialism. 

‘The old lady’s spirit was in her pillow-cases,’ she said 
contemptuously. And all because one night, when she thought 
she was dying, Mrs. Gale told her to have two new cases made 
for the bed she was on. 

‘For I think,’ she said, ‘whoever sleeps here next year 
will find them comfortable.’ 

The last words of the old nurse as reported in other 
letters were, ‘Don’t wake the cook’, ‘Hannah, go to your 
work’, and ‘Miss Florence, be careful in going down those 
stairs’ 

Materialistic? Perhaps. But a materialism which shows a 
thought for others at the last is surely better than the pious 
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reflections that Miss Florence obviously expected on a death- 
bed. 

On the whole, though, what a couple of sensible women 
Florence Nightingale and Mrs. Beeton were! 

One feels that both these ladies, if suddenly confronted 
with 1960 and the smaller households from which both house- 
maid and general servant have completely disappeared, would 
have immediately dealt with each problem facing the many 
mothers who are unable to obtain ‘hired help’, even if they 
could afford it, and would set everything to rights for them in 
a very few words. 

Listening carefully, one can hear an echo from Mrs. Beeton 
down the century that separates us from her: 


‘The modern mother, in the midst of her many dis- 
tractions, would be well advised to employ either a relative 
— such as her own mother — or an experienced Nanny as 
baby-sitter when she and her husband wish to go out of an 
evening. Under no circumstances whatever should the child 


be left alone...” 


In the midst of all his publishing activities, in the September 
of 1861, Samuel Beeton launched a new magazine that was to 
be mainly for women, and entitled The Queen. 

‘When we write for Women, we write for Home,’ the 
editor says rather grandiloquently in the first issue dated the 
7th of September but as such, the magazine is disappointing. 

There is, for example, no advice on the bringing up of 
children, no pages headed ‘Our Baby Clinic’, or ‘Aunt 
Evelyn’s Page’, no cosy chit-chat about husbands, no light 
fiction, no illustrated descriptions of houses belonging to the 
nobility or to celebrated actresses, no talk about the latest 
kitchen equipment, and no cooking recipes. 
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There is an article on ‘Women and War’, and another on 
‘Progresses of Royal Queens-Regent’, inspired by Her 
Majesty’s visit to Ireland; and a long, illustrated description of 
the visit of the Queen and Prince Consort to Killarney. 

In fact, the only way in which this magazine that was 
intended to be mainly for women in the year 1861 ties up at 
all with the women’s magazines of the present day is in the 
patterns for needlework, which could be said to correspond 
in a Victorian way with the many knitting patterns of today. 

It was Isabella Beeton who first had the idea of import- 
ing the fashion-plates, delicately hand-coloured, from Paris 
for the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, when she visited 
France with her husband to find a French nurse for their second 
child, and they contracted with a firm there for a constant 
supply. It was the editress of this magazine who looked after 
Mrs. Beeton’s surviving children when she died in 1865. 

I do not think that all the advice on the bringing up of 
children could have been learned from her own two little boys, 
nor from the elder two who died in infancy. It would have 
been gathered before she was married, when she was one of the 
older children in the family of twenty-one that her stepfather, 
Henry Dorling, raised about him in Epsom. He had been 
a widower with four children of his own when he married 
Isabella’s mother, a widow also with four of her own, and they 
produced thirteen more between them. 

In a later issue of Zhe Queen there are two interesting 
articles in view of subsequent developments in the lives of 
Englishwomen. One complains bitterly of the lack of oppor- 
tunities for the employment of gentlewomen who are left 
penniless, and the other ridicules an idea that had been put 
forward to include Domestic Science in young ladies’ finishing 
schools. 

The Queen thought nothing of this, and portrayed such 
classes as taking place in a picture in which the background 
is taken up by an enormous Victorian cooking range, with a 
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fat cook brandishing an iron saucepan, a teacher holding a 
rolling-pin and another bathing a baby in a wash-tub and mak- 
ing a bad job of it, while the young lady who is presumably 
being finished, sits in the midst of it all with an expression of 
complete bewilderment. 

As for the employment of gentlewomen, the only solution 
suggested is that they should seek it abroad, an example being 
given of a young lady who had been left a widow with no 
money — or, as The Queen more delicately put it, without means 
of maintenance. She could find nothing except a situation 
as nursemaid or housemaid at a salary of twelve pounds a year, 
and was about to take it in desperation, when her friends 
approached the emigration authorities. 

The result of this was that she was offered a post as gover- 
ness with a gentleman in Sydney for sixty pounds a year, 
which might be an excellent recommendation for those kindly 
people who were out to assist emigration to Australia, but did 
nothing for the majority of educated women left in similar 
circumstances here at home. 

It was thirty years before Mrs. Walter Ward, the head- 
mistress of the Norland Place School, was faced with the same 
problem, and had the energy and farsightedness to do some- 
thing about it. 


When Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s children were babies she 
was able to keep as many nursery-maids as she wanted on the 
£800 to £900 a year income which she earned jointly with 
her husband, who was a Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Mrs. Ward’s natural skill for doctoring showed itself early 
in the way in which she fed her babies and cured them when 
sick. 

Nor was she content with her domestic success, but in the 
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days before Infant Welfare clinics were known or even thought 
of, she wrote a leaflet entitled ‘Plain Facts on Infant Feeding’, 
and circulated it in the slums of Oxford. 

When one looks back into history one is appalled by the 
frequency of death from convulsions alone that occurred in 
the infant population of these islands, right into the beginning 
of the present century. The causes of it in the middle of the 
nineteenth century were said to be digestive troubles and worms, 
which seems feasible. In the upper classes the babies were 
usually handed over to wet-nurses, not because the mothers 
were unable to feed them themselves, but because it was 
considered bad for both mother and baby and almost a breach 
of etiquette as well. No matter what the effect might be on the 
baby, it simply was not done. 

So the poor babies were handed over to nursing mothers 
with month-old babies of their own, and if they did not suit 
for some reason they were changed for others. Usually they 
lived in the houses with the children they were nursing, but 
in some cases the children were put out to nurse. 

Not much attention was paid to the diet of the foster- 
mother, who was allowed to eat and drink everything she 
fancied, and if a hearty meal of winkles and porter had an 
unfortunate reaction on her nursling it was not considered 
to be her fault. As the Cockney mother said to the parson who 
remonstrated mildly with her on the wisdom of feeding her 
small baby with kipper, ‘Well, I’ve buried five of ’em, so I 
ought to know.’ 

Young Mrs. Beeton had a great deal of advice to give 
about the treatment of croup because this was another killer, 
and here, if the child survived the disease itself it seems 
doubtful if he would have survived the remedies that the 
average medical man at that time would have advised. 

In the year 1860, while Mrs. Beeton was busy with her 
Book of Household Management, bleeding was still fancied, 


and in no small degree, so that as the poor infant was fighting 
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for its breath all the time that leeches were being applied to 
various parts of its small anatomy, while strong emetics and 
purges were being forced down its throat, it would seem that 
death would be a merciful deliverance. 

Taking these things into account, one cannot blame the 
Victorian children’s nurse for her unshakable belief in a strong 
weekly dose of brimstone and treacle, fed to her charges — as 
one small Victorian put it shudderingly — with a forcing spoon. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management, by Isabella 
Beeton. Mrs. Beeton and Her Husband, by Nancy Spain. The 
Queen, 1861-70. Mrs. Humphrey Ward, by Janet Penrose Trevel- 
yan. Life of Florence Nightingale, by Sir Edward Cook. English 
Encyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences, 1860. 


TEN 


A Scots Nanny Abroad 


ax 


HEN I look around me and see the nurseries — often 
\ \ / the general living-room — of the young families that 
are growing up in 1960, I find myself envying not 

only the young parents but the children too. 

Most of the mothers had a childhood spent in maidless 
and nurseless households, and so they cheerfully undertake 
tasks in their married life that would have made me quail. 

Mind you, they have help in other ways that I never knew: 
the pre-natal and ante-natal clinics, children’s allowances, 
maternity benefits, advice given free after the children are 
born. 

But apart from all that, no child can be brought up soft 
these days, because there is no time for it. 

Mothers give their children independence — some too 
much so — at an early age, because they must. Children have 
to learn to look after themselves and after younger brothers 
and sisters too, as soon as they are able to do so. There is 
nobody to put shoes on for them, to tie laces, to fasten dresses 
and small trousers. Fingers have to find out the way to do that 
long before the age when we were free of our nurses’ hands. 

‘Will you please tie my bonnet strings for me, Nanny?” 
comes the echo down the years. 

‘Hold still then, dear. How can I tie them if you fidget 
about like that?” 
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But echoes from the past become fainter with every year 
that passes, and with those echoes nostalgia fades too. 

We are able to see a thing in perspective only as we move 
farther away from it. We can then see the good and the bad 
in the system, and it is not all bad as some would have us 
believe. 

The good in our childhood came from the simple faith of 
the Nannies in whose charge we lived, in the loyalty they 
instilled into us for our families, in the love of country that 
we were taught with our first lessons in geography — lessons 
that I am afraid might be dismissed now as Lessons in 
Imperialism. 

‘Ts all that ours?’ we would ask, awed, as we looked at the 
map of the world. ‘All those pink bits?’ 

‘All those pink bits, dear, belong to Great Britain.’ 

‘What a lot of countries we have, haven’t we?’ 

But although Victoria’s Empire, that she bequeathed to 
Edward the Seventh, may have passed with our Edwardian 
security, wavering on its pedestal after the war that decimated 
us, and finally crashing to the ground after the second war that 
decimated our children, on its ruins the Commonwealth stands 
fast. 

It is now a British Commonwealth of great countries, that 
have grown up and developed from the ordinary families of 
British men and women, who wentto make their lives overseas, 
far away from home and kindred, taking with them their chil- 
dren — and in many cases, their nurses — to teach the ways of 
home, its peace and security, to those who cared to learn. 

I feel that one of the most indomitable of people in any 
foreign country must have been the English Nanny, only 
equalled by the Scot. 

There she stood firmly, her feet still in her sensible boots, 
her starched skirts managing to look starched still, even if the 
climate in which she found herself had reduced them to 
limpness, her nursery rules unrelaxed. 
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The heat might give her headaches, she might be revolted 
and repelled by the queer goings-on of the natives, but, if 
possible, nursery meals remained the same, and were served 
at the same times. 

Foreign languages did not affect her because she did not 
attempt to speak or to understand them. She accepted the 
services of the people of the country in which she found 
herself as she accepted the services of the servants at home, but 
more charitably, because the poor things were heathen and 
didn’t know any better. 

Although she does not come strictly within the category 
of the English Nanny, being a Scot, I do feel that the story 
of the English nurse could not be completed without some 
mention of Cummy, or in other words, Alison Cunningham, 
the nurse to whom Robert Louis Stevenson wrote with such 
love and devotion, and to whom he dedicated 4 Chila’s 
Garden of Verses. 


For the long nights you lay awake 
And watched for my unworthy sake: 
For your most comfortable hand 
That led me through the uneven land: 
For all the story books you read: 

For all the pains you comforted: 

For all you pitied, all you bore, 

In sad and happy days of yore:— 

My second Mother, my first Wife, 
The angel of my infant life — 

From the sick child, now well and old, 
Take, Nurse, the little book you hold! 


And grant it, Heaven, that all who read 
May find as dear a Nurse at need, 

And every child who lists my rhyme, 
In the bright, fireside, nursery clime, 
May hear it in as kind a voice 

As made my childish days rejoice! 
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Born in the Fife village of Torryburn in 1822, Alison came 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Stevenson to take charge of Louis 
when he was a delicate scrap of a baby of eighteen months 
old. 

She had already served as nurse to a relation of R.L.S. at 
Pilrig, and from the beginning Cummy and her charge were 
drawn to each other, the friendship that formed itself between 
them lasting all their lives. 

‘She was more patient than I can suppose of an angel,’ 
said Louis. ‘Hours together she would help to console me in 
my paroxysms.’ 

And in one of his best-known letters to her: 


‘Do not suppose that I shall ever forget those long, 
bitter nights, when I coughed and coughed and was so 
unhappy. My dear old nurse, God will make good to you 
all the good you have done, and mercifully forgive you all 
the evil.’ 


His love for her never faltered, and only a few weeks before 
he died, hearing that she was ill, he wrote to her, signing him- 
self, ‘Your laddie, with all love, Robert Louis Stevenson’. 

She had, he said at one time in his life, a natural pleasure 
in words. She would read the work of others as a poet would 
scarcely dare to read his own, gloating over the rhythm, 
dwelling with delight on the assonances and the alliteration. 

She recited hymns and metrical psalms, and for hours at 
a time she read to him Bible stories and stories of the sufferings 
of the Covenanters, whose sombre tradition set the key for 
the household. 

‘I spent,’ said Louis, ‘a Covenanting childhood.’ 

In his book Voyage to Windward, J. C. Furnas presents 
a rather grimmer picture of Cummy. 

Owing to his delicacy, he says, Louis was seven before he 
could read, and it was Cummy, by no means uneducated in 
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the rural Scots tradition, who grounded him in ideas and 
rhetoric. 

Her strong, true voice sang him country ballads and the 
metrical versions of the Psalms that rang in his ears all his life. 
She read aloud to him not only from the Bible and Bunyan, 
but also tales of the ‘killing’ time, when dragoons hunted 
Covenanters in the heather. 

Not always, though, says Furnas, was her reading so 
select. She hankered after the penny-paper serials written 
for the Victorian servant. Louis, too, loved these stories of 
swooning heroines and wicked baronets and honest old 
fathers. The only disappointment he experienced was that if 
Cummy should be overcome by the author’s bald intention 
to entertain — which was sinful — she might drop the story in 
the middle. 

‘Yet neither she nor I were wholly stoical,’ said Louis, 
‘and when Sunday came round, we would study the windows 
of the stationer and try to fish out of the subsequent woodcuts 
and their legends the further adventures of our favourites.’ 

Their ghosts should still be visible, says Furnas, in the New 
Town streets in Edinburgh: Cummy shawled and bonneted, 
ramrod-straight, nose a little blue with wind, and colour high; 
Louis also high-coloured but watery-eyed with chill, gloved, 
muffled with flannel round his head against his chronic ear- 
ache, quivering, half with pleasure and half with the cold 
that, in Scotland, seldom baked out of his small bones. 

Cummy, a warm, stern, merry reality, because she danced 
for him as well as prayed at him, and was fond of a joke, also 
presented drawbacks. Too many of their afternoon walks 
ended up in the cemetery, and here she would entertain her 
charge with gruesome stories of the “Resurrection Men’. 

She was also extremely superstitious, and provided plenty 
of material for nightmares. Her Devil was personal and scared 
poor little Louis almost to death. 

When Louis was thirteen Mrs. Stevenson was ordered 
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abroad for the sake of her health, and Cummy accompanied 
her and her husband and Louis to the South of France. 

Their visit to the sun-drenched Midi was, however, 
nothing but a penance to poor Cummy, and she wrote the 
most illuminating letters to her friend Cashie. 

Cashie, as the children called her, or Catherine, was nurse 
for about twenty years in the family of Mr. David Stevenson 
and was a great friend of Cummy’s, and scarcely a day passed 
when she did not open her heart to her about the iniquitous 
things she was seeing and hearing every day in the abandoned 
country of France. 

The light-hearted French people she dismissed at once as 
being both frivolous and sinful, while as for the Roman 
Catholic priests, she could scarcely bear to walk in their 
shadow. It was her first experience of living in a Catholic land 
and she did not enjoy it at all. 

After a visit to the cathedral at Cannes with a young Irish 
lady’s-maid whom she had met at their hotel, she asked her 
what water it was that was in the font at the door. 

‘Holy water,’ replied the girl, dipping her finger in it 
and crossing her forehead. _ 

‘Deluded mortals!’ said Cummy, and you could almost 
hear her sniff as she wrote it. 

At dinner on a Sunday evening in Nice she was horrified 
to observe that the people who sat down to it were all finely 
dressed, just like a grand dinner-party at home. 

‘What a way to spend the Lord’s Day!’ she cried. “When 
I looked round on that gay assemblage of persons I could 
hardly believe that it was Sunday.’ 

But worse was to come. The next Sunday a carnival took 
place in the town. 

‘The people here have been going on at a fearful rate today,’ 
said the outraged Cummy. ‘Men and boys dressed in all con- 
ceivable costumes, having false faces on and playing some kind 
of music. It seems some festival is going on just before Lent. 
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It is awful to see the dozens of priests going about, and allow- 
ing such wickedness to go on unchecked! . . .’ 

Poor Cummy! In reading her letters to Cashie one feels 
all the time that her path was sorely beset with thorns and 
thistles all the way, and that the world to her must have been 
very like the barren world that Christian travelled through in 
The Pilgrim’s Progress — and how she must have enjoyed that 
woeful story! — a world in which woe and sin were uppermost, 
a world in which she could find no good in any other sect of 
religion than her own, a world in which Rome was the Scarlet 
Woman indeed! 

I couldn’t help wondering as I read, what her reaction 
would have been had she said light-heartedly, as I did once to 
a young waiter in a hotel in Le Lavandou, “You have given us 
a fine day, Clud.’ 

Whereupon the lad, comprehending with an effort my 
halting French, crossed himself rapidly and assured me that it 
was Le Grand Seigneur who had given the day, not he! 

To give Cummy her due, however, she was impressed, in 
spite of her disapproval, by the sincerity of the worshippers 
in the Catholic churches. 

‘One very old woman was slowly counting her beads,’ she 
said, ‘and keeping her eyes intently fixed on an image of either 
the Saviour or the Virgin. I stood and looked at her meek, 
earnest face. Dear old woman, her whole soul seemed full of 
something, at least judging from her tearful, earnest eyes! 
She did not seem to mind either Mrs. S. or me. Poor lady, I 
do trust she was really crying to Jesus, and if so, she will 
not be disappointed! Hers was a face I can’t get out of my 
MuNGs. 

But a week after the festival there was a carnival in Nice, 
and again Cummy’s words of horror sped back to Cashie in 
far off Scotland: 

‘Fearful doings here again today,’ she cried. ‘People 
imitating a funeral, carrying a figure representing a body, I 
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suppose. ... They laugh and go on in a shocking manner, and 
are all dressed in white. Others again were parading the streets 
today in all the different gay colours, having a very high kind 
of cone hat, with plenty of tinsel gold and silver trimming. . . . 
When I came out of church this afternoon, I saw a great crowd 
on the other side of the water, and went across the bridge to 
see what it could be. It turned out to be some of these foolish 
men going on at an awful rate, and the great number of people 
formed a ring round them. I turned away in disgust. Just after 
I had left, I met a priest. I let him pass me, then I followed him 
to see if he would not try to put a stop to such wickedness on 
the Lord’s Day.’ 

But once more Cummy was to observe — with a slightly 
smug sense of sanctimonious satisfaction, one feels — the 
abandonment of the Catholic Church, because when he came 
up to the crowd she observed that the priest first stood on 
tiptoe to see what was going on inside the ring of people, and 
then — horror of horrors! — he /aughed with all the rest! 

‘I could stand it no longer,’ said Cummy indignantly. 
‘So turned my face homewards, but only to encounter more of 
these merry Andrews. It is called a carnival, held by the Roman 
Catholics and really sanctioned by the priests.’ 

She then went on to describe the grand promenade at 
Nice on Sundays. 

‘It is just like a fair, and having a fine band of music 
playing all kinds of lively airs. No wonder the Frenchman 
thinks our quiet Scottish Sabbath dull, for here there is 
everything to please the unconverted heart of man — worldly 
pleasures of every kind, operas too! Is it not waesome,’ she 
cried, ‘to see mankind thus turning his back on his best 
Friend and tramping his honour in the dust? The great 
adversary does triumph here. .. .’ (But not more than he does 
in Scotland, surely, Cummy ?) 

They went on to Mentone, to a furnished house, and here 
Cummy had a French maid to help her, and was impatient 
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because the poor deluded girl, being a Catholic, refused to 
eat meat on a Friday. 

‘Tuts,’ she said, ‘take your dinner like other folk, and 
never mind.’ 

But in spite of Cummy’s attempts at conversion, Marie 
stuck to her faith, and confounded Louis’s Scots nurse by 
attending Mass at five o’clock on a Sunday morning. 

Cummy, evidently feeling that Marie and her Church 
had stolen a march on her here, observed sourly that for all 
that they did not seem to keep the Sabbath any better in Men- 
tone than they had done in Nice. 

But she took a great liking to the little French maid all the 
same. 

‘If I tell her she must get on, she says she has mal de téte,’ 
said Cummy, exasperated and yet amused as well, because 
under her harsh, Calvinistic shell she was a very human and 
lovable person. ‘She eats well and looks very well too. She 
was telling me she was zrés bonne; I said non. Are you, she says, 
trés bonne? No, I said, none are trés bons. After a while she 
seemed to understand me and pointed upward and said Dieu 
trés bon, and seemed pleased when I said yes. I have not 
ventured to tell her yet that even the Pope is not trés bon... . 
Marie is a queer lassie, a fine girl too. We get on very well.’ 

Her descriptions of the South of France and of Italy are 
excellent. One can feel the hot sunshine and see the blue sky 
and the wonderful, tideless sea: she has, in fact, photographed 
it all on paper as we later-day tourists have done with our 
cameras. 

She wrote of the olive groves round Mentone, the foot of 
the hills covered with orange and lemon trees, of other hills 
covered with thyme and rosemary, of the violets in Italy, of 
the coloured marble in the churches there, of the ‘wee boys’ 
going before the bishops, two abreast, each carrying a lighted 
candle in his hand, and all the priests following chanting, 
another behind with the censer, swinging it to and fro, 
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so that the smoke of the incense might perfume all the 
people. 

Can you not see the great church, with its coloured 
marble? and the little boys with the candles, and the bishop in 
his glorious robes? Can you not hear the chanting and smell 
the incense? Reading Cummy’s descriptions I do not wonder 
that ‘her laddie’ took to writing as a duck takes to water: it 
must have been bred up in him with his nurse. 

He was always in her thoughts, and she wrote of him 
constantly: at Pisa they saw the leaning tower and ‘Lew and 
I went to the top of it’; at Viterbo, “Dear Lew is rather feverish. 
His Mama saw him to bed and is attending him’; at Orvieto, 
‘Dear Lew is still poorly . . . so I made a kind of bed for him 
in the coach. ...’ 

And at Pompeii one of the things that impressed her most: 

‘We saw three bodies that were got out lately, they were 
supposed to be father, mother and son. The boy, apparently 
about fourteen years old, was lying on his face, his head 
resting on his arm... .’ Was she seeing there, I wonder, a Lew 
of eighteen hundred years ago? 

In April they were in Rome, and she was much impressed 
with the beauty of St. Peter’s, although naturally she had 
something to say about the begging friars. 

‘Wiser like,’ she commented severely, ‘if they would work 
like their neighbours.’ 

Every now and then, however, the devotions of the ordin- 
ary people caught at her heart, and the beauty of the Italian 
country-side and of the cities enchanted her. 

The ruins of Pompeii did not seem to inspire her with any 
of the pious feelings of outrage that she felt in the inhabited 
cities, and she gave a most interesting account of them, while 
the lovely bridges of Florence were described in detail by her 
photographic pen, with the passing comment that her face 
was a ‘hotter’ of pimples, due to mosquito bites. 

‘Florence,’ she remarked with pleasure, ‘is free from smells, 
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which is no small comfort when we are walking or driving 
through it.’ 

She made a note of the fact that she had to pay three and a 
half francs for a hair-net, which she grudged very much. 

‘I sometimes think the people take the advantage of us 
foreigners,’ she remarked mildly, adding hastily, in case she 
should be thought censorious, ‘though I may be wrong.’ 

They went on to Ferrara, to Padua and then Venice, 
which delighted them all, arriving there in May. 

‘Mrs. Stevenson,’ said Cummy, ‘is quite daft about the 
boating here, and no wonder, as she is well now and able to 
enjoy it. It is a great comfort to see her looking so strong... .’ 

They returned home through the Brenner Pass to Austria 
and visited Germany and Belgium on their way home. When 
they finally arrived in Calais, to be detained there for some 
days because of bad weather in the Channel, Cummy made a 
friend of another young Scotswoman, maid to a family staying 
in the same hotel. 

Both of them being zealous for the Lord, Cummy and her 
new friend went out distributing tracts, written in French, to 
all the people they met, but Cummy did not record how they 
were received. Maybe the French people were too polite to 
tell them what they really thought of them. 

In the photograph of Alison Cunningham, taken in the 
year 1863, one sees a serene, gentle face, surprisingly young 
for forty-one years, with a strong sweep of jaw, and shining 
hair drawn back in a knot on the nape of her neck. 

Her eyes are direct and trusting in their gaze, her mouth 
wide and generous, the nose straight and small. 

Her dress is of a dark silk, the bodice close-fitting and 
buttoned to the neck, the sleeves long, with a small white cuff 
at the wrists to emphasize the slender hands resting on a 
book up-ended on the table beside her. 

The skirt of her dress is full — but naturally without the 
support of a crinoline hoop — and ruched at the bottom, 
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covering her feet completely as was the fashion of that 
day. 

She died in 1913, outliving her beloved ‘Lew’ by nineteen 
years, and in another photograph of her, taken when she was 
eighty-six, long after Lew was gone, there is the same serenity 
of countenance, the same direct gaze, the same, widely 
humorous mouth, and as before — a book in her hand. 


Cummy’s Diary. Voyage to Windward, by J. C. Furnas. 
A Child’s Garden of Verses, by R. L. Stevenson. 


ELEVEN 


McKenzie, Mrs. Bundle, and Beth 


x 


to little Beatrix Potter, and in the strange, solitary 
life that the little girl led at Number Two, Bolton 
Gardens, this nurse was practically her only companion. 

It was a household, her biographer says, that made no 
concessions to childhood. Beatrix was very rarely sent for out 
of the nursery, or taken anywhere, and she never went to 
school. 

At the same hour every morning, Mr. and Mrs. Rupert 
Potter would come down to the dining-room for breakfast 
and consume that meal in silence. Between ten and eleven 
Mr. Potter would leave for his club, and at one o’clock a tray 
furnished with a small cutlet and a helping of rice pudding 
would go up the backstairs to the nursery. At two o’clock Mrs. 
Potter would go out in the carriage. 

Nothing ever altered. Both Mr. and Mrs. Potter were 
Unitarians, and Christmas was no different from an ordinary 
Sunday. At Easter, however, the family went to the seaside 
while the house was being spring-cleaned, and in the summer 
the Potters and their servants went to a furnished house in 
Scotland, where Mr. Potter rented some shooting and where 
gentlemen guests were invited. 

These Scottish holidays usually lasted for three months, 
and the servants were required to reproduce the strict time- 
table of Bolton Gardens in a different setting. 


AROUER Calvinistic nurse was McKenzie, the nurse 
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Beatrix had a clean starched piqué frock on every morning, 
and cotton stockings striped round and round like a zebra’s 
legs: the cutlet and rice pudding came upstairs every day 
too, whether in London or Scotland, and in the after- 
noon, unless it rained, Nurse McKenzie took her for a good 
walk. 

Beatrix had been born into a period and a class which 
seemed to have had_-little understanding of childhood, and it 
may have been the fact that she was thrown back on her own 
resources for her amusement that started her drawing the 
animals that became the friends of her nursery. 

Her parents were both rich, but she had no toys, except a 
dilapidated black wooden doll called Topsy, and a very grimy, 
hard-stuffed, once-white flannelette pig which did not belong 
to her, but which was brought out on special occasions from 
the bottom drawer of her grandmother’s secretaire for her 
amusement. 

When she was five years old her brother Bertram was born, 
and for some years he was her playmate in the nursery, but 
directly he was old enough he was sent away to school and 
she had no other friends. 

Governesses were then provided for her, and the highlight 
of her year was still the annual visit to Scotland. 

There must have been a magical quality about these holi- 
days, for even McKenzie, the correct, the inflexible, the lover 
of starched piqué, became strangely unlike herself and 
remembered fairy stories while they were there. 

Although she still administered her dose of Calvinism on 
the sabbath, the fairies kept creeping into her conversation 
in the most unsabbatical manner. And Beatrix, misleadingly 
steady of eye and stolid of expression, absorbed it all — the 
firm belief in witches and fairies and the creed of the terrible 
John Calvin. 

“The creed,’ she said afterwards, ‘rubbed off, but the fairies 
remained.’ 
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And with them there remained the sight of a flagged 
floor and a kitchen range, of cupboards and dressers full of a 
delightful jumble of crockery, of cottage gardens, gay with 
pinks and snapdragons and hollyhocks and sage and parsley, 
the glimpse of a hedgehog, bustling across a road into the 
hedge, of rabbits playing at the edge of a field, of barns and 
rick-yards, and ducks, waddling down a lane, ‘Pit-pat- 
paddle-pat. ...’ 

Everything she saw on those Scottish holidays went into 
little books, carefully and finely drawn, and perhaps because 
of McKenzie, fantasy kept on breaking through. 

Calvinism seemed to affect Scottish nurses in that way 
though. The stories that Cummy told her beloved Lew 
inspired many of the books he wrote, without any thought 
that she might be putting sinful ideas into his head. And 
McKenzie told her fairy stories to her small charge, leavening 
them with the creed of her fathers, until the mind of little 
Beatrix must have been quite bewildered at times, so that when 
she drew her animals mufflers appeared round the necks of 
newts, rabbits walked upright or skated on ice, or carried 
umbrellas, and walked out in bonnets and mantles like Mrs. 
Potter’s. 

And from those sketches in the note-book of a child 
of ten there grew in after years the Peter Rabbit, the Benjamin 
Bunny, the Tailor of Gloucester, Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle, 
Jeremy Fisher, and all those other enchanting characters that 
were the joy of our nursery as they were the delight of so 
many others. 

If it had not been for that Scots nurse I wonder if we would 
have had them? And without Cummy would there have been 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped? 

To those who practise the arts, both writing and painting 
can be an escape from loneliness, or from circumstances that 
are dull and humdrum, or from work that is irksome and 
disappointing. 
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But all true creation must take a certain amount of its 
inspiration from the past, and often the childhood of a great 
artist will have an influence on the way he will travel, and will 
be revealed in the cupboards that as an adult he will unlock, 
one by one, for his world to see. 

So little Beatrix, with a naturally candid and affectionate 
nature driven inwards by solitude, collected in her nursery 
the friends she had made in place of the human contacts that 
were denied to her. 

There was a pair of mice, concealed in a box and fed on 
biscuit-crumbs and milk after supper. There was a rabbit 
which was supposed to live in a hutch in the back garden at 
Bolton Gardens, but was more often stretched at ease on the 
hearthrug, blinking at the nursery fire. There were bats, which 
hung upside-down in a parrot cage, and came zigzagging 
across the room at dusk to settle on her fingers, and there was 
a hedgehog called Tiggy who drank out of a doll’s teacup and 
eventually sickened, died, and was buried, with tears, in the 
back garden. 

Fortunately, Mr. Potter had an interest in photography 
and left behind several photographs of his small daughter at 
that time. 

In each she is posing seriously — because the exposure of the 
plate in those days did not allow for smiles — first with a cousin, 
both faces looking out gravely at their dignified photographer; 
and again between her father and a friend; and again with 
Mr. Gaskell, a veritable Alice in Wonderland with the hair and 
almost the dress of Tenniel’s illustrations. 

And while she was growing up in the ’seventies, Mrs. 
Ewing’s story, 4 Flat Iron for a Farthing, appeared in Aunt 
Judy's Magazine, and introduced to the world that delightful 
old nurse, Mrs. Bundle. 

When Mrs. Ewing’s father, Alfred Gatty, was born at 
Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, in 1813, a nurse by the 
name of Elizabeth Burton was engaged for him, and later on, 
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when his father, Robert Gatty, moved to 39 Frisby Square, 
the child was sent down to a farm-house in the country, and 
the nurse, Elizabeth Burton, went with him. 

She was with the Gatty family for sixty years, and that 
was how she came to figure as Nurse Bundle in Mrs. Ewing’s 
story. 

The dedication of the book tells us that Nurse Bundle was 
drawn in loving memory of the author’s father’s old nurse, 
although Mrs. Ewing was careful to explain as well in her 
preface that except in faithfulness, tenderness and high prin- 
ciple, she bore no likeness to her. 

There is no doubt though that she was the E. B. of the 
dedication and that she became the devoted help and com- 
panion of Mary Gatty until her death at the age of eighty- 
two. 

Indeed, as he lay dying, Dr. Gatty was heard to say that he 
wished he could find his old Nurse Burton again. 

Mrs. Ewing wrote A Flat Iron for a Farthing when her 
husband, Major Ewing, was stationed at Aldershot in the year 
1871. 

It is the story of little Reginald Dacre, the only child of a 
country squire. 

He is four years old when the story opens, and in the way of 
all the best Victorian books, his mother and baby sister die in 
the first two chapters. 

There are many harrowing allusions to his golden-haired 
mother ‘like an angel’, and the baby sister, ‘like a cherub’, and 
the look that the housekeeper and her friends notice in the little 
boy himself that seems to promise that he will shortly follow 
them. 

And we are left in no doubt that he would have shortly 
followed them if it had not been for Nurse Bundle, who 
comes to look after him in place of the martinet who rules his 
nursery. 

Nurse Bundle, it is obvious from the first moment of 
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meeting, possessed all the good qualities of the best kind of 
Nanny. 


‘T liked Mrs. Bundle,’ says the little boy Reginald, 
who is telling the story. “I had taken to her from the 
evening when she arrived in a red shawl with several 
bandboxes. My affection for her was established next day, 
when she washed my face before dinner. My own nurse 
washed my face as she scrubbed the nursery floor on 
Saturdays.’ 


I cannot help feeling that Mrs. Beeton would have found 
something sadly amiss here. Obviously there was no under- 
nurse in that nursery, in fact there was not even a nursery-girl 


to help with the rough! 


‘Mrs. Bundle’s plump palms were like pin-cushions,’ 
Reginald goes on. ‘And she washed my face as if it had 
been a baby’s.’ 


As Miss Marghanita Laski remarked in her delightful little 
sketch of Mrs. Ewing, the author of this little story — a most 
unpretentious one—revealed, in the way she told it, an absolute 
understanding of the child’s mind. 

Just as it was old Nurse Tudney’s cage of false teeth, light 
brown front and strap of velvet that dwelt most plainly in 
Lady Monkswell’s memory, so did the four-year-old Reginald 
fail to notice in the least what Mrs. Bundle looked like. He 
only remembered clearly the sort of things that children do 
remember about new acquaintances, the bright-coloured shawl, 
for example, the bandboxes that accompanied her, and her 
soft, cushiony hands. 

From my own youth I remember a certain nursemaid by 
the fact that she had false teeth, and that they were mounted on 
something that a younger brother insisted on calling chocolate. 
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This nursemaid is always associated in my mind with 
those teeth, and she is seated eternally in the bath-room, 
with a towel spread out on her knee, waiting to rub me 
down after my bath, I suppose because this was one of her 
duties. 

Whenever I think of Hannah and her false teeth — nobody 
called them dentures in those days — I can see the bath-room 
with the mahogany top to the bath, and the flotsam and jetsam 
of our boats and celluloid fishes gathered in a bunch by the 
grating of the drain, drawn there by the water in its exit down 
the waste-pipe. I can hear the final gurgle it made in going, and 
I can see the soft green light in the long, low-pitched room, 
with the branches of the fig-tree that grew below it pressing 
against the casement window. 

In Mrs. Ewing’s story, however, Nurse Bundle had come 
to stay, in spite of the attempts of Reginald’s nurse to frighten 
the child with stories of stout people who looked so good- 
natured being wicked and cruel underneath, and there is a 
description of nursery life under her kindly rule that is quite 
delightful. Young Reginald says: 


‘She came the next day, and my bony nurse departed. 
She wept indignantly. I wept remorsefully, and then 
waited in terror for the manifestation of Mrs. Bundle’s 
cruel propensities. I waited in vain. 

The reign of Mrs. Bundle was a reign of peace and 
plenty, of loving-kindness and all good things. Moreover, 
it was a reign of wholesomeness, both for body and mind. 
She did not give me cheese and beer from her own supper 
when she was in a good temper, nor pound my unfortunate 
head with her knuckles if I displeased her. She was strict 
in the maintenance of a certain old-fashioned nursery 
etiquette, which obliged me to put away my chair after 
meals, fold my clothes at bedtime, put away my toys when 
I had done with them, say “please” and “thank you”, 
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grace before and after meals, prayers night and morning, 
a hymn in bed, and the Church Catechism on Sunday. 
She snubbed the maids who alluded in my presence to 
things I could not or should not understand, and she 
directed her own conversation to me, on matters suitable 
to my age, instead of talking over my childish head to her 
gossips. 

The stories of horror and crime, the fore-doomed 
babies, the murders, the mysterious whispered com- 
munications faded from my untroubled brain. 

Nurse Bundle’s tales were of the young masters and 
misses she had known. Her worst domestic tragedy was 
about the boy who broke his leg over the chair he had 
failed to put away after breakfast.’ 


Ours was of the child who had swallowed a boiled sweet 
whole and nearly choked himself to death, I remember. 


‘Her romances were the good old nursery legends of 
Dick Whittington, the Babes in the Wood, and so forth. 
My dreams became less like the columns of a provincial 
newspaper. I imagined myself another Marquis of Carabas, 
with Rubens (the dog) in boots. I made a desert island 
in the garden, which lacked only the geography book 
peculiarity of “water all round it’. I planted beans in the 
fond hope that they would tower to the skies and take me 
with them. I became — in fancy — Lord Mayor of London, 
and Mrs. Bundle shared my civic throne and dignities, 
and we gave Rubens six beefeaters and a barge to wait upon 
his pleasure.’ 


The chapter ends, ‘I grew strong and stout and well and 
happy. And I loved Nurse Bundle.’ 

Nurse Bundle stayed with him until he grew up. She taught 
him his first lessons ‘after a fashion’, and she fended off various 
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ladies who had an eye on his father as a husband. She accom- 
panied him on his visits to relatives, and nursed him through 
a dangerous illness, and when he went to Eton she stayed on 
at home to welcome him in the holidays. 

It is a very simple story, but then the Victorians liked 
simple stories, and motherless children were their favourite 
heroes and heroines, although they preferred the situations 
to be complicated by cruel stepfathers and stepmothers. 

It was a situation twice resorted to by Dickens, but in 
each case he allowed the wind to be tempered to the shorn 
lamb by the kindness of nurses. In the case of David Copper- 
field it was the old nurse Peggoty who comforted the child 
until she went off to marry Mr. Barkis, and in Dombey and Son 
poor neglected little Florence Dombey had the waspish Miss 
Nipper to console her. 

And although in looking back at the Victorian nurseries 
one is tempted to dismiss the nurses that ruled them as tyrants, 
they were frequently kind tyrants, and, in fact, very loving 
tyrants, like Nurse Bundle, whose rule depended mostly on 
the love of the child she tended. F. Anstey, the author of 
The Brass Bottle and Vice Versa and those other books that 
our Edwardian fathers found so amusing when they were 
growing up, says: 


‘We were under the despotic rule of a nurse whose 
name was Fanny Channer —a dark, sallow, hard-featured 
woman of about thirty. We were fond of her and, after 
her peculiar fashion, she was fond of us — but she led us 
a hard life. Before she came to us she had been a nurse 
at an orphan asylum, and she never outgrew an impression 
that stern discipline was what we required. 

At breakfast, our porridge, for which I conceived 
an incurable dislike, was served with nothing to make it 
more palatable, and I was compelled to swallow it, protest 
and bellow as I might. She also issued an edict that any 
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crusts we had left overnight were to be eaten before we 
touched our bread and butter, and we obeyed until] my 
father accidentally discovered this prohibition and put 
an end to it. 

We had plenty of wooden bricks but Fanny, for no 
particular reason, made a rule that only six long bricks and 
twelve short ones were to be permitted, which did not give 
us much scope for architecture... . 

In the summer we set out with her while the morning 
was comparatively cool for Kensington Gardens, where 
we were free to amuse ourselves by the Broad Walk, while 
she sat conversing with other nurses on a circular bench 
under one of the big trees, generally on the subject of the 
misdoings of their respective charges. 

In 1865, and for some summers following, my father 
took a house, then called Colwell Cottage between Totland 
and Colwell Bays in the Isle of Wight. There was sea- 
bathing, of course, though, as we had this Spartan nurse 
with a theory that to make children accustomed to the sea 
there is nothing like ducking them in it without warning, 
I rather disliked that part of the morning. 

For use on Sundays — though I think we were allowed 
no toys of any kind on that day — there were “Scripture 
bricks”, small oblong pieces of wood with a Biblical 
incident on one side and a text on the other. 

We employed them for purely secular purposes. . . .’ 


So wrote F. Anstey of his childhood and the nurse who 
ruled it, but in spite of her severity he seemed to have pleasant 
memories of those nursery days, so that one imagines she was 
not quite so bad as memory made her out to be, if she did not 
come up to the standard of Mrs. Bundle. 

I do think, however, that Mrs. Bundle must have had a 
prototype in Elizabeth Cooper, or Beth, as the family called 
her, who went as nursery-maid to E, F. Benson’s grandmother 
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at the age of fifteen, and after nursing her family, went on to 
Mrs. Benson, to be nurse then to all her children. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, after the archbishop’s 
death, Mrs. Benson, her son Ernest and his sisters, returned 
from a disastrous visit to Egypt, where Maggie Benson had 
nearly died. 

Because there had been no time to find a house before they 
left England, Bishop Davidson offered them hospitality at 
Fulham for as long as they cared to stay, and when they 
arrived they found the faithful Beth, now in her eightieth 
year, waiting there to welcome them. 

“There she was,’ says E. F. Benson, ‘upright and bright- 
eyed, and knowing no rule of life except love. She only wanted 
her children to come home again after these disastrous holidays 
and have a bit of peace and quiet.’ 

And in those children she naturally included Mrs. Benson, 
the late archbishop’s widow, who had been one of her first 
babies. 

Mrs. Benson decided to live in Winchester, but her family 
were grown up and most of them were scattered, and she found 
it difficult to settle down again in an English cathedral city 
without the husband for whom she had lived all those years. 
She had married when she was very young, and he had been a 
good many years older, and from his son’s account seems 
to have treated her more as a beloved pupil than as a 
wife. 

Her son Hugh decided to join Canon Gore’s House of the 
Resurrection at Mirfield, and when Beth realized that it was a 
communistic body — in the true sense of that much abused 
word — and that none of the brethren there had any property 
of his own, she protested quite as strongly as the new arch- 
bishop had done. 

What was the use, she asked, of her seeing that Hugh had 
plenty of vests and socks if the ‘greedy things’ (meaning the 
brethren) were to take them away from him? They were 
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monks, she declared, and greedy things, and Master Hugh 
would have to make his own bed, which he would never do 
properly, and empty his slops, which he would be sure to spill. 
It was not a day when the average male in England was much 
used to household chores. 

To comfort her a little, Hugh sent her a series of pictures, 
portraying his arrival at Mirfield, and the greedy things in 
cassocks running away in different directions with all his 
luggage. 

The family moved to Horsted Keynes, where they were 
much happier, and naturally Beth went with them, staying 
with them there until she died, well over ninety. 

And during those years it was Beth who was for ever 
actively trotting about the house, and rummaging in the ward- 
robes, whenever the sons came home, to find linen and socks 
that needed mending, carrying them off to her room like a 
squirrel. 

There she would sit, in the rocking-chair in which she 
had soothed two infant generations to sleep, darning and 
patching, eager for visits from ‘her’ children whenever they 
could spare the time to come and see her. 

But the whole family felt their lives to centre round this 
one beloved old woman. If Hugh was not to be found when 
he was home, it was because he was having a crack with Beth, 
and if Beth was not to be found, it was because she was sitting 
with his sister Maggie in the orchard. While for an hour before 
dinner in the evening there was only one place in which to 
look for Mrs. Benson, because she would be reading aloud to 
Beth. 

Dickens was Beth’s favourite author, and to see her 
laughing over the Kenwigses, says Ernest, was a lesson in pure 
glee. 

It was Beth who still pursued Maggie into the garden with 
her medicine. 

‘Nay now, don’t say “bother!”’ she would say. 
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‘I shall,’ said Maggie. ‘Do you remember when we were 
little, how you used to pretend to taste our medicine and smack 
your lips and say “Oh, how good!”’’ 

“Well then, if it made you swallow it up,’ said Beth 
serenely, free from all pangs of conscience about a little thing 
like that. ; 

In writing of his old nurse’s death, Ernest Benson 
says: 


‘All her life she had given love, and all her life she had 
received it: there was never so blest and joyful a sojourning 
in the world which had never been a vale of woe to her... . 
She had followed one instinct, and that was devotion to her 
children; knew one law, and that was love. 

And then, rather suddenly, one night came the final 
failure of her forces, and the last face she saw and smiled 
at in the candle-light was my mother’s, whom, seventy 
years ago, she had first taken in her arms. 

There was my mother by her now, not in Beth’s arms, 
but Beth was in hers, and just as Beth had leaned over her, 
listening to her first breaths, so now my mother listened 
to those quiet, final respirations. 

There was no struggle at all, no wrestling with an 
enemy. Beth missed a breath and clung a little closer to 
my mother’s arm, and then she turned her face towards 
the beloved of her heart, and died... .’ 


Does this sound sentimental to our harder mid-twentieth 
century hearts? Listen, then, to this: 


‘Out of the house which she had blessed with her love 
she was triumphantly borne, and she lies now, the little 
that was mortal of her, in the churchyard at Horsted- 
Keynes, Elizabeth Cooper, aged ninety-two, and of a 
spirit quite ageless, ...’ 
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Surely, no Nanny that ever lived could have had a better 
epitaph ? 


The Tale of Beatrix Potter, by Margaret Lane. A Flat Iron for a 
Farthing, by Mrs. Ewing. The English Novelists, by Marghanita 
Laski. 4 Long Retrospect, by F. Anstey. Mother, by E. F. Benson. 


TWELVE 


Edwardian N anny 
x 


HE new century came in with prosperity and peace in 
South Africa. 


The old Queen died, and many of her subjects, now 
in middle age, having known no other monarch, felt as if their 
lives had died with her. 

Edward the Peacemaker came to the throne of an England 
that I dimly remember as an England of croquet parties, and 
lamplight, and parlour-maids with white streamers to their 
caps, and wagonettes with slow-moving horses, and high 
dog-carts, the spokes of the wheels shining in summer sun- 
light, and bathing-machines, and strange bathing-dresses of 
faded, shapeless cotton, that covered a child’s body from neck 
to well below the knee. 

It was an England where the grown-ups always seemed to 
be giving dinner-parties. One of my first memories is the sound 
of voices, with my father’s laugh recognizable among the 
others, as the drawing-room door opened and the guests 
trooped through the hall to the dining-room, which was 
directly beneath the night nursery. 

I always tried to stay awake to hear them come out again, 
but I never did. 

‘How very impolite of the twentieth century,’ said Noél 
Coward, ‘to awaken the children.’ 

Certainly we were to be awakened, and most rudely, but 
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until 1914 security still reigned untroubled in the nurseries of 
the middle and upper classes, where the life of the child was now 
entirely dominated by the Nanny. 

When the fourth volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s auto- 
biography was published, The Times critic had this to say about 
Laughter in the Next Room, at the end of a lengthy review: 


‘It would be wrong to labour a single aspect of this 
enchanting autobiography. Left Hand, Right Hand, does 
not set out to be a record of intellectual experience. . . . 
On the contrary, it is lyric by design and pictorial in 
execution, so that... whether or no Sir Osbert is one of 
the very few people who know what has actually happened 
to them becomes largely irrelevant. He knows quite 
enough to re-create a visionary experience of his own life- 
time and to stamp it with the poetic truth which all his 
readers have the right to demand. Since, in addition to so 
much interest and beauty, he gives also a generous measure 
of tenderness and wit, it may be asserted with confidence 
that these five volumes, when at last complete, will have 
won their place among the essential autobiographies of the 
language.’ 


It is, indeed, given to few of us to remember so clearly 
the things and people of our childhood: the most that we can 
remember are pictures, complete in themselves and having 
little or no relation to anything except as being part of the 
pattern of our lives. 

But Sir Osbert is a very gifted person, and when reading his 
books one feels that had he been born into a slum he would 
have had the same high ability of observation and the same 
perception of poetry that characterizes everything he writes. 

Certainly one has not to seek very far for the tenderness 
and wit of which that critic wrote: here is a most perfect 
example of it in the description of the old nurse, Davis. 
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‘, .. Our dear nurse, who had been nursery-maid to 
my mother, and who remained with us until I was nine. 
Placidity and a comforting trust in the beneficence of 
God and man were her chief characteristics. Her wisdom 
was of the blood, not of the mind, and she possessed a 
great understanding of young people, young animals, 
and of birds and wild flowers. She regarded the rest of the 
world with a kind bewilderment that deepened with the 
years, for the whole globe was altering and she liked things 
to be stable. Black bonnets, for example — which she always 
wore in the winter — were going out, and bananas, a 
common fruit, had made their appearance, even in the best 
fruit shops. ... And so, in the evening, as she sewed, with 
the aid of a shiny black, rather obsolete machine, wide pink 
or pale-blue satin ribbons on to a white material, covered 
with lace, to make the high caps that she wore indoors, she 
deplored the tendencies of the time to the nursery-maid, 
who adopted an attitude of formal but dutiful listening and 
acquiescence. The perambulator which she wheeled was 
very ancient and wide, belonging to a period at least half 
a century earlier than herself, and her cure for bruises was 
Butler and Crisp’s Pomade Divine, a magical ointment of 
the early-nineteenth-century nursery. . . . This certainly 
constituted the most modern specific of any kind of which 
she was aware. She lived for children and their love, which 
she always obtained. . . .’ 


Here, in Sir Osbert’s charming prose, is the picture wrought 
by a master of the woman who brought him up for the first 
nine years of his Jife. And what a picture it is! As we read it 
we can see that nurse as clearly as if we were looking at the 
photograph of her that is one of the illustrations of the first 
book of Sir Osbert’s autobiography. There she sits, intent 
on her caps, her face gentle even when absorbed, her eyes 
wearing that intently watchful and alert expression that the 
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eyes of all Nannies wear after a time. An expression that has 
been stamped upon them through years of anticipating what 
a child is going to do next, and forestalling whatever disaster 
it might bring upon itself in doing it. 

She had to think ahead all the time, the Edwardian Nanny, 
and provide unexpected small things for her charges’ enter- 
tainment when occasions promised to become long and boring. 
The delightful picture comes to my mind, as I write, of Nanny 
Sibley, the devoted nurse to the children of the first Marquess 
Curzon of Kedleston when he was Viceroy of India, holding 
his little four-year-old daughter on her knee during a great 
parade in which Maharajas in their gorgeous brocaded coats 
and fabulous jewels had taken part. 

Nanny had evidently taken the precaution to provide her 
small charge with an occupation on this occasion, because 
Baroness Ravensdale describes how little Cynthia sat seraphically 
quiet on her Nanny’s knee, behind the Grand Duke of Hess, 
gently brushing his magnificent leopard skin uniform with her 
small doll’s brush. 

Who but a Nanny would have thought of that? Can’t you 
hear her saying, ‘Very well then. You can bring your little 
brush if you are a good girl’... . foreseeing the endless ways in 
which the little brush could be used when a little girl was 
tired of watching processions of elephants and wanted to play 
with something nearer home. 

Baroness Ravensdale, speaking of the years after the tragic 
early death of their beautiful mother, says: 


‘The real prop and backbone of my life was our 
Nanny Sibley. To her I owe — if I possess them at all — the 
flowering in me of God’s gifts of love and kindness to 
others. I reckon her sacrifice for us is an example that is 
unbelievable in a selfish age, and I only heard of it on her 
death-bed, from our second nurse, Rhoda Hyslop, who 
since then had been a devoted nanny to my sister Cynthia 
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Mosley’s children. My mother, in failing health as we 
were leaving India in 1905, asked Nanny Sibley to bring 
us three children back to England before marrying her 
English fiancé in India. My mother died in July 1906. 
Nanny Sibley never returned to her fiancé, though he 
came to England to plead with her. 

She gave up her life to the three of us, and she died of 


cancer when I was twenty-one years old.’ 


I feel that here is a devotion comparable with that of 
Wilson, Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s personal maid, who also 
broke an engagement with an Italian lover so that she could go 
on looking after Mrs. Browning and her little son. 

If you had taxed such a Nanny with extraordinary devo- 
tion, she would have been surprised. 

‘But I couldn’t leave the children,’ she would say. ‘Now, 
could I?’ 

And knowing her, you’d agree that she couldn’t. 

Our own nurse was kind but firm, and had an unquestioned 
authority. She rewarded good behaviour with small treats, 
such as a piece of chocolate Easter egg — our Easter eggs lasted 
us a very long time! — and she punished with scolding and 
reproof, rather than with spanking. 

‘You do as I say,’ she would tell us, and strangely enough, 
we usually did it. 

In cases of extreme naughtiness, however, standing in 
the corner with the face to the wall was resorted to, as I 
know from experience. And then her eyes would be upon you 
in case you gave vent to your badness by stripping off pieces 
of wall-paper when you thought she wasn’t looking. 

But even the Nanny of that day was apt to declare that a 
child’s evi] behaviour was the result of an upset tummy and 
not due to the promptings of Old Nick. 

All that was needed, she would say, was a grey powder, or 
a dose of liquorice. 
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Never shall I forget the taste of that grey powder, only 
half concealed in a teaspoonful of sugar. It took me years to 
overcome my aversion to caster sugar, and even now I don’t 
care for it much. 

And then there was the horrible, yellowish-green colour of 
the liquorice, stirred into the tumbler of water, and leaving 
a grittiness at the bottom that could never be swallowed 
without shudders. 

‘Hold your nose, dear,’ our nurse would say firmly, ‘and 
swallow it down.’ 

But no amount of holding one’s nose could overcome that 
abominable grittiness. 

I find it difficult to remember the clothes we wore, except 
in bits and pieces, as they impressed themselves upon me. 

I know I wore a vest — or maybe it was combinations with 
long sleeves in the winter and short in the summer. Over this 
went a cotton bodice, with buttons on it to which my drawers 
were attached — flannel ones for the winter and again cotton 
for the summer. I also know that I had no scruples about 
showing my drawers, turning somersaults on the lawn in front 
of my uncles and aunts, a proceeding that amused the uncles 
and shocked the aunts. Over these garments went petticoats — 
starched and white, and tied round the neck by tapes that drew 
the starched part tightly round my throat and scratched it 
horribly. In the winter I wore another petticoat, of flannel, 
underneath the starched one, and also tied round the neck. 

My dresses did not impress me very much, evidently, 
because I find it very difficult to recall any of them very clearly. 

I do remember a white starched one, embroidered, and 
possessing a blue sash, which I rather resented because I 
considered it to be vastly inferior to my sister’s party dress of 
white silk. I also remember a white serge skirt and sailor 
blouse, and navy serge skirts and skin-tight navy jerseys, but 
I imagine they were of a later date. There was a white fur 
bonnet too, and a white fur muff, suspended from my neck 
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by a cord, which I admired very much, and I would always 
try to see myself in my mother’s long mirror when I was 
dressed up in it. 

And, of course, there were the white socks, washed out 
every night, and for outdoor wear wavy-topped black boots, 
and for indoors strapped shoes, or dancing sandals — in black 
as opposed to the bronze which I admired very much on 
other little girls. 

In the summer we were allowed to go without socks on 
the beach, and we wore horrible black-soled plimsolls, very 
ugly and hot and smelly. 

The Edwardian Nanny had gained her position in the 
way Mrs. Beeton advised — the hard way — learning by experi- 
ence as she went. The college-trained nurse was only in her 
infancy, and all the Nannies we knew had worked their way 
up from nursery-maid, from there graduating to nursemaid 
or under-nurse, taking charge of the children on Nanny’s 
afternoon or evening off. 

She had been thoroughly drilled in nursery discipline 
until she was ready to start on her own, taking over a family 
of children from Nanny and becoming Nanny in her own right, 
or moving on to another family where her new authority 
would be unquestioned. 

Not for her the casual attitude of a young nursefnaid who, 
in the course of conversation, told our nurse that the child 
she was looking after screamed incessantly from morning 
to night. 

‘But,’ said Nanny, horrified at such incompetence, ‘what 
do you do?’ 

‘Oh,’ said the nursemaid resignedly, ‘I just sits and bears 
In her book, The Shabby Paradise, Eileen Baillie describes 
how her parents, in moving to an East End parish from 

Kensington, took with them their treasured Nanny. 
In Poplar, as in Kensington, this Nanny took her charges 
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for walks as if they had been walking in Hyde Park, through 
mean streets and in the ugliest quarters of the parish, with the 
stoical attitude of all the Nannies of her generation towards 
the families by whom they were employed. 

The omnipotence of the parents of the children — especially 
of the father — was never questioned. 

Father knew best, and, therefore, come St. James’s or slum, 
come tropics or North Pole, where the parents went the 
children went too, and as certainly as night followed day, 
Nanny accompanied them. 

It was, in fact, unthinkable that any child in a well- 
conducted family could be brought up without her: her snob 
value alone was infinitely greater than that of owning a car ora 
TV set today. 

There were certain rules of the nursery, however, that no 
mere mother would dream of imposing, rules that were quite 
unbreakable, whatever the reason might be for breaking them. 
It might be a birthday, or a steam-roller going by outside, 
or even the rare excitement of a fire-engine rattling down the 
street, with the horses’ hoofs going like thunder and all the 
bells clanging: Nanny was still implacable. 

To come up against her authority was like coming up 
against a rock. 

‘May I get down, Nanny >” 

‘Not until you have finished your bread and butter, dear.’ 

‘But, Nanny—’ 

‘Eat up your bread and butter, dear.’ 

The bread and butter is eaten. 

‘Not too fast, dear, and don’t cram your mouth like that. 
It is bad manners.’ 

‘Can I leave the crust, Nanny?” 

‘No dear. Waste not, want not.’ 

‘But I don’t dike crusts, Nanny.’ 

‘Never mind, dear. Eat it up. You may be glad of it some 
day.’ 
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Food rationing being a distant nightmare of which 
Edwardian children knew nothing, Nanny’s charges had to 
take this statement at its face value, but, nevertheless, they ate 
their crusts. 

‘It’s all gone now, so may I get down, Nanny?” 

‘If you say please, dear.’ 

‘Please, Nanny.’ 

‘Wait until I take your bib off, and then say grace.’ 

‘For-what-we-have-received-Lord-make-us-truly-thankful 
-amen. May I get down now, Nanny? Please... .’ 

“Yes, dear, you may.’ 

Grace to us was largely unintelligible, I’m afraid. 

I remember being taken to vast and endless luncheons at 
my grandfather’s large house, and for years I was firmly 
convinced that the grace with which he started the meal began: 

‘For these and all abductions to Thy use... .’ 

I couldn’t think what abductions meant, nor why we were 
to thank God for them, but the grown-ups seemed to know, 
from the heartiness with which they concluded it with the 
‘Amen’ before sitting down to the soup, and the fish — a whole 
turbot — and the quarter of lamb, and the apple-tart, and 
brandy jellies, and lemon sponges, with their accompanying 
jugs of cream, and all the fresh young vegetables in butter, 
and all the fruit from the walled-in gardens that surrounded that 
big house. 

My grandfather always carved the meat himself. The 
parlour-maid — he had no indoor menservants — would stand 
at his elbow with a large, hot dish, and I would watch fascin- 
ated as in a single stroke he carved the shoulder from the loin 
of the quarter and put it on the waiting dish. He wore, I 
remember, a vast and heavy gold watch-chain, weighed down 
with a bunch of seals, and he refused to give up his side- 
whiskers, saying that they kept his neck warm. I could not 
imagine him without them, anyway. 

Granny would sit at the other end of the enormous 
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table, beyond a sea of damask, presiding in her gentle way 
and looking far older than her years in the truly hideous 
dress of that period. 

Nanny would not accompany us on those occasions. She 
would be left at home with the baby, or else she would have 
meals taken up, for them both, to the nursery at the top of the 
back stairs. It was rather a bleak nursery I think, and the only 
thing I remember clearly about it was the nursery screen, 
covered with scraps and varnished. 

I have no doubt, though, that the restrictions of our 
Nannies did us good, if only in teaching us patience and a 
bending to discipline. 

Outside in the streets there would be other rules, equally 
unbreakable. 

“Walk nicely, dear. Don’t race like that. You will get too 
hot.’ 

‘May I bow] my hoop now, Nanny?” 

‘Not until we get to the park, dear. Hold on to the pram.’ 

The children held on to the pram as they crossed the roads — 
not nearly such dangerous ones as they are now — one on each 
side of the pram where a baby sister or brother would be sitting 
gazing out at the world — and at Nanny — with a slightly 
vacant stare. 

Nanny’s starched white dress — always white and starched 
for summer afternoons — would rustle as they walked, her 
black elastic-sided boots with their sensible low heels would 
plod on tirelessly, her homely face keen as a guardsman’s under 
the bearskin of her black straw boater. 

We were fortunate enough to live in the country, and some 
of my clearest memories are connected with the hats that 
always adorned our heads when we went outside the garden 
in the summer. 

It was considered dangerous to go about without them: we 
might get sunstroke. And even in the gardensun-bonnets were 
firmly tied on to our heads. 
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I dare say there were dull days and rainy days in those 
distant summers, but I don’t remember them. Like the sundials 
in suburban gardens, I only marked the sunny hours. 

In particular, though, I remember our straw hats, large and 
shady and held in place with a piece of elastic under the chin, 
the elastic being much too tight to start with, and gradually 
becoming stretched until it was twisted in a knot that always 
seemed to find its way into my mouth, to be chewed there 
comfortably when Nanny was not looking. 

There was a peculiar, warm, strawy smell about the inside 
of those hats, when, as sometimes happened I lay on my 
back on the Jawn with my hat over my face. 

They were lined with white silk, and for this lining our 
nurse took us into a small draper’s shop, cool and dark after 
the strong sunshine of that little town, and there bought the 
silk, cut on the cross like the Tailor of Gloucester’s, and the 
ribbon to trim them with, and the elastic, measured against 
our faces to see that there was only just enough. Nanny did 
not approve of waste in any form. 

Once, when we came out of this shop, we met the head 
master of my elder brother’s prep-school on the pavement 
outside. He was a grave-faced, sober-minded Scot, and he asked 
me without a smile on his face, when I was coming to his school. 

It terrified me to think that he meant it, and that if I did 
not look-out, I would be whisked away to school with my 
brother. 

My giddy nature was even then asserting itself, and the 
very thought of doing any lessons at all horrified me. 

To exchange the dawdling morning walks with Nanny 
through the fields of clover, that in those days separated our 
village from the little seaside town, for the dreary learning 
of my A B C at the dining-table with the daily governess 
who taught my sister, was a horrible prospect. 

When it did come to pass I bawled the whole morning of 
the first day, and utterly refused to have anything to do with 
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the copy-books of pot-hooks and hangers from which my 
sister had graduated long ago to more advanced words and 
phrases. 

‘A Stitch in Time Saves Nine’, she would write carefully 
in her book, and ‘Handsome is as Handsome Does’, and 
‘Slow but Sure’. 

I did not want to be slow or sure. I only wanted to be out 
in the garden, where even now, to tantalize me still more, I 
could see my little brother at the tail-end of the small pro- 
cession that wound its way about the paths morning after 
morning. 

First there would come Smith, our gardener, tall and 
earthy-smelling, wearing a green baize apron and a straw hat 
and wheeling a barrow. After him came the garden boy, 
carrying rake and spade and hoe, and after him my brother, 
a sturdy figure in Holland tunic and blue serge knickers, with 
a large hat of the type known as sailor slung on the back of his 
head. 

There he went, that brother of mine, deliciously free to 
follow the object of his adoration, Smith; a small, absorbed 
figure with its large swinging hat, his hand holding the string 
of the cart that he dragged behind him. And at the tail of the 
procession there would walk the cat, a black one, with its tail 
straight up, for as much as the baby of the family loved the 
gardener, so did the cat love the baby. 

The cat wasn’t the only one in our family, mind you. 
He had dozens of friends and offspring, all encouraged to 
come and visit him. I once counted eight, sitting in a circle 
round our back door, waiting for saucers of delectable scraps 
to be put out to them by the kitchen-maid. 

I was three years old when my little brother arrived, and 
my father came into the nursery, where we were sitting with 
Nanny around the table at tea, to tell us about it. 

“You’ve got a baby brother,’ he said, and after he had gone 
there was talk of a rabbit skin that somebody had wrapped a 
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baby in, and for a long time afterwards I thought that my 
father had found the baby wrapped in a rabbit skin under a 
gorse bush on the Downs. 

The Downs, sweet scented and uninhabited except by 
rabbits and larks and butterflies and our own imaginations, 
were part of our lives in those days. We had only to walk up 
the white dusty road for a few yards and we were there, 
amongst the green fairy rings and the mossy bowers under the 
wind-swept shrubs, and with the wind that never left those hills 
drumming in our ears. 

I was taken into my mother’s room and was surprised to 
find her in bed with a bad headache. Nanny lifted me up to 
see the new baby in his cot, and I don’t think I found him very 
interesting at that stage. I was far more concerned with my 
mother’s headache, and that she was ill enough to be in bed. I 
thought it must be a very bad headache indeed. 

If Nanny had not said to me pretty often, in the way of 
Nannies in those days, ‘Mow your nose is out of joint,’ I don’t 
believe it would have occurred to me to be jealous of my little 
brother. From the first we all loved him: he was such a comical, 
gentle little boy, with a trick of saying odd and old-fashioned 
things directly he could speak. 

I gave vent to my jealousy, however, in one single gesture, 
in which, as we played together on the nursery floor when he 
was old enough to crawl, I brought a brick down on his hand 
with all my force. 

There were screams of indignant surprise from him — for 
my attack was utterly unprovoked — and they were followed 
by swift retribution from Nanny, who snatched me up and 
smacked me soundly. 

One Sunday, when he and I were stolidly eating our midday 
dinner in the nursery, he began to talk—his first word, of which 
he was immensely proud, being turbot — which he happened 
to be eating at the time. He repeated it over and over again, 
which struck me as being so extremely funny that I nearly 
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choked myself and had to be thumped on the back by 
Nanny. 

In the middle of it all my father put his head in at the 
nursery door and demanded my presence in the dining-room 
for dessert. 

I was pleased, as I fancied I had been promoted, but not 
so our nurse. 

There were bitter words, and there was talk of leaving. 
She was very jealous of ‘her’ babies, poor Nanny, and would 
have kept us with her for ever. 

When she did go, my little brother was three years old and 
he cried for her for a week. 


Cavalcade, by Noél Coward. Left Hand, Right Hand, by Sir 
Osbert Sitwell. Jn Many Rhythms, by Baroness Ravensdale. The 
Shabby Paradise, by Eileen Baillie. 


THIRTEEN 


Edwardian Nanny (continued) 
x 


N my day all Nannies dressed alike. 
| They wore print dresses and aprons for the mornings, 

until the morning outing, when they were changed for 
the starched white dress of summer, or the grey alpaca dresses 
of the winter. 

Over these dresses short black cloth jackets with leg-of- 
mutton sleeves would be worn, and their headgear was a 
bonnet in the winter, tied on with velvet strings, and the shiny 
black straw boater in the summer. 

Their skirts were long, covering their boots, but, of course, 
without the sweeping trains of the ladies who were their 
employers. Over their dresses they tied flannel aprons for the 
nightly baths, in front of the nursery fire for the babies, and in 
the bath-room for the older ones, and it was at this flannel- 
aproned knee that we knelt to say our prayers. 

Our mothers we rarely saw. We were, I think, rather shy 
of them, although we thought them very beautiful. 

I remember most clearly seeing my mother in a wonderful 
trailing dress of blue flounced silk, with a rustling train to it. 

When I grew up, I said, mercifully spared any fore- 
knowledge of the hideous short skirts and shingled hair of the 
*twenties, I’d have a long dress and a train, and my hair would 
be ‘up’ for good, with a lovely, curling fringe in front. 

In the meantime, taking a leaf out of Mrs. Crabtree’s book, 
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our nurse did her best for me by tying up my straight hair in 
those horrible tight curl-papers every night, but I’m afraid 
I did not appreciate her efforts. 

My mother’s fringe was curled with curling-tongs heated 
over a methylated spirit lamp in her room, which always smelt 
of methylated spirits and eau-de-Cologne, and it seemed a much 
more satisfactory and less painful way of inducing one’s hair 
to curl. 

There was, of course, in the Nanny of that period — as 
indeed in all Nannies of any period — the eternal desire that 
her charges should look and behave better than anyone 
else’s, especially at a public function, and great efforts were 
made that we should not let her down. 

On one occasion my sister and I had to be train-bearers 
at a wedding. We were dressed up in long white satin dresses, 
and chiffon bonnets with daisies under the brims. 

In the photograph that adorned our mother’s bedroom wall 
for many years I looked rather like a kitten. 

Nanny took us, my sister and me, to a hotel, to get us 
ready. 

There was a sheet spread on the floor, which I thought 
extraordinary and slightly alarming, and my sister and I 
were dressed, standing on this sheet, in all our finery. Then 
we were taken to lunch at the house of the great-uncle who 
was giving the reception. 

My prettiest aunt was being married, and for some months 
past I had heard about this house, and about a mysterious per- 
son called Hawkins, who was my great-uncle’s housekeeper 
and a person of some importance. 

I had listened to everything that I could pick up, being 
checked at intervals by our nurse saying warningly that ‘little 
pitchers have long ears’, a remark which I had gathered from 
my sister to mean that the grown-ups were saying something 
that they did not want us to hear. 

I was awed by the house and prepared to be pleased, 
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but either Hawkins, or the widowed great-aunt who acted as 
my uncle’s hostess, decided that the children should eat tapioca 
for their lunch, as being less likely to make them sick in the 
stress of all the subsequent excitement, and I, for one, felt the 
insult keenly. 

Not even the novelty of a bead curtain on the landing, that 
rattled delightfully as you went through it, nor the set of 
red and white chessmen under a glass case, could make up 
for it. 

I spilt some tapioca pudding down the ribbons of my 
bonnet, was thoroughly scolded and ungently mopped up, 
and felt a Jot better. 

We arrived at the church without further incident, and my 
sister and I were given an arum lily apiece to carry. Or it may 
have been a Madonna lily. At all events it was single, tall and 
stiff, and tied with white satin ribbons. The tapioca still 
rankled, however, and my lily was bent double before the 
bride arrived. 

When she did arrive, our fingers were firmly hooked into a 
loop on either side of her train, with whispered words of awful 
warning from Nanny not to leave go. 

So we held on tight, and in the vestry after the ceremony 
I renewed my limpet-like grip. 

My new uncle, however, was a hunting man, and had small 
patience with the frivolities of women, and once the register 
was signed he cut short the kissing and the tears of his female 
relations, and strode off down the aisle at top speed, with my 
lovely aunt on his arm, completely forgetting the two small 
human attachments to her train. 

But our fingers were in the loops, and we had been 
told that we were not to leave go, whatever happened. We 
broke into a run, my sister at her corner of the train and I at 
mine. 

I dare not look at her. I only knew that she was keeping 
up nobly, and my only fear was that — being rather on the 
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fat side still -I should not be able to keep right way up. It 
was the joke of our nursery that I could never run more 
than a few yards without falling over my feet and going head- 
long. 

Now it seemed that there was no choice left to me. 

We came to the Becher’s Brook of the chancel steps and 
my new uncle took them at a stride. 

I drew a deep breath, I shut my eyes, and I took them 
at a bound, miraculously staying upright and on my 
feet. 

I arrived at the church doors again, minus lily, but with 
the part allotted to me in the business of getting my aunt 
married, played out to the bitter end. 

I had not let go of the train! 

Triumphantly I allowed my nurse to unhook my finger at 
last, and departed beaming my triumph to the assembled 
photographers. 


Living in the country as we did, when we walked out with 
Nanny in the afternoons beside the perambulator, in which 
my younger brother was sitting, we would walk sedately 
through the lanes until we met another nurse with another 
perambulator, and then we were forgotten and free. 

There were no cars to run over us, and we used to run 
along the country lanes and watch the French sailors from the 
harbour hunting for snails in the wet ditches, with sacks on 
their backs. They had blue blouses on and soft black hats, 
and we thought that they were a barbaric race. We argued 
about them, I for one being quite unable to believe that any- 
body could eat snails, and being sure in my own mind that 
they were collecting grass for their pet rabbits at home. There 
was probably no grass at all in France. 

We were all deeply suspicious of foreigners: I suspect it 
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was our native insularity coming out in us. There was a 
French governess in particular whom we disliked. 

She was employed by some friends of ours who lived in a 
red house at the top of the hill that led down steeply from the 
village to the town. She was an excitable sort of person, 
who took far too much for granted in my opinion, and I 
resented it. 

One summer afternoon, at a party in the garden of that 
particular house, I remember her saying that she was sure we 
would like to play a nice game of hide-and-seek. In this assump- 
tion she was not alone: grown-ups were always saying they 
were sure we would like to play hide-and-seek, a game that I 
detested. 

For one thing, if you went to hide in a strange garden you 
never knew what trouble you might let yourself in for. Your 
host and hostess, of the same age as yourself, would tell you 
to follow them, and you would do so, warily, and straight away 
you'd find yourself in the midst of rotting grass cuttings, 
smelling to high heaven, or a mound that seemed to be entirely 
composed of stinging-nettles and old iron hoops from 
disintegrated water-butts. 

Here you would be expected to crouch, regardless of stray 
bugs and grass in your shoes, until the all clear was given, 
when you would rise up and pelt for ‘Home’. 

Your host and hostess here again had the advantage of you, 
as they knew all the short cuts and would take them, leaving 
you to follow as best you could. You would flounder hope- 
lessly, not liking to leap into the middle of strange flower-beds, 
and the result was that you would be ignominiously caught 
and condemned to be the next ‘He’. 

This was worse than ever, because now you had the whole 
garden to get lost in instead of just a corner of it. You’d do 
your best, you’d count religiously to a hundred, trying not to 
peep through your fingers to see where everybody was going — 
not from any misguided sense of fair play, but because you 
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knew the child you liked least would be watching you and 
would immediately brand you as a cheat at the top of his or 
her voice. 

At the end of the hundred you would shout “Coming? and 
you’d start off, and bad luck would take you to the kitchen 
garden when the entire party would be hiding in the flower 
garden or behind the stables. 

You would still be searching vainly among the pea-sticks 
and the potting sheds and rushing madly back and forth when 
you'd be told that all were ‘Home’ and you hadn’t caught 
one. 

No, I didn’t like hide-and-seek, and on this occasion, 
having reluctantly consented to play it, I dragged my small 
brother off to hide. Not being quick enough ‘He’ had not only 
counted his hundred, but was upon us before we could 
reach a corner of that strange garden in which to hide. 

Out into the drive I shot, dragging my brother after me, 
with ‘He’ hot on our heels, halloing in hideous triumph as he 
came, when disaster overtook us. 

My brother fell on the gravel, grazing his knees, and 
immediately his voice rent the air. 

‘Tt ’urts,’ he bellowed. ‘It ’urts, it ’urts!’ 

It was his usual cry when he fell down and hurt himself, 
and it covered me with confusion. Once, it had happened 
outside the village school, just when the children were coming 
out, and it took me a long time to live down the disgrace I felt 
on that occasion. In fact, whenever we passed the school 
afterwards I would hurry by in case he should repeat his 
performance. 

As I stood there trying to quieten him this time, how- 
ever, Mademoiselle descended upon us, vociferous and full of 
energy. 

‘But what is this then?’ she demanded. ‘He has not hurt 
himself... . See, it is only a leetle scratch! What a noise to 
make about nozzing. . . . It does not hurt, yes?” 
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I was furious. I flung my arms protectingly round my 
brother, glaring at her. 

‘Of course it hurts!’ I shouted at her. ‘Do you think he 
would say it did if it didn’t? He’s hurt himself badly. . . And 
what is more, it’s bleeding!’ 

That was the crucial test for all our hurts. If they were 
not bleeding, then all was well, and we were not to make a 
fuss. But if they bled, then we really were hurt and there was 
no need to be heroic about it. Even crying in moderation was 
permitted. 

My championship of my brother, intended to console, 
only roused him to fresh efforts and louder screams, as he 
permitted himself to glance apprehensively at his knees and 
observed the blood that was there. 

I did not mind about that. For me the odious game of hide- 
and-seek was ended and I was free to tie a grubby hankie 
round his knee and remove him to the lawn, to pick daisies — 
the pink-tipped ones — in peace, until it was time to go 
home. 

In opposition to the French governess down the road we 
had a German governess later on, but I don’t remember dis- 
liking her at all. 

The idea was for her to teach us German, but, in fact, she 
learnt English, and we learnt nothing at all except how to say 
good night and good morning, and to count up to ten in 
German. We thought her rather a joke, and were intrigued by 
a hat that she had, made out of plaited paper. 

But that was after Nanny had left us, when it was our 
boast that we had more governesses, coming and going, than 
any other family in the town. 

There was the daily one, known as Miss-Cooper-Who- 
Cut-Her-Hand, there was a dear little old Scotswoman, who 
regaled us with stories of the little boy in her last place who 
had ridden to hounds for the first time and been blooded, which 
she thought a most disgusting practice. I think we wore her 
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out in no time, poor dear. There was Fraulein, and there was 
a lady from the North Country who did the cake-walk and 
like F. Anstey’s nurse, held us under the sea when we bathed, 
instilling into us a dislike for the sea and bathing that we did 
not shake off for some time after she had left us. And then there 
was the pretty one with the roses round her hat — the one who 
for sweetness and goodness of heart was most near to our 
Nanny. And that reminds me, it is of the years when Nanny 
was with us that I am writing. 

Sometimes our walks led us down the coast road, where 
we could hear the wind singing in the telegraph-wires: we 
were sure that it was not the wind at all, but the sound of 
the messages going through. 

I liked this walk, because it usually ended up at Mrs. 
Hallet’s cottage near the sea. 

Mrs. Hallet did our washing for us, and when we went 
inside the cottage there was a smell of ironing and damp 
clothes in it, and while Nanny sat and talked to Mrs. Hallet 
we kept our fascinated eyes on the little house on the mantel- 
piece where the weather-man and his little wife lived. 

There were no weather forecasts in those days, and when 
Mrs. Hallet wanted to know if it was going to be safe to fill 
her line with washing, to blow in the wind that swept straight 
past her cottage from the sea, she looked at the little house on 
her mantelpiece first, to make sure that the weather-man wasn’t 
out in place of his wife. 

We had a simpler method of telling what the weather was 
going to be like. If we had planned a picnic or if there was a 
party in the offing, we always waited until our grandfather 
sent a message up by one of the gardeners: 

‘It was raining before seven, your grandfather says, so it 
will be fine before eleven.’ 

And in that windy place, with the change in the tide it 
often was so. 

One morning Nanny took us to watch Grandpa’s sheep 
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being shorn in the big barn above our house. Grandpa was 
a Sussex yeoman and immensely proud of it, and he and Granny 
lived in what Jane Austen would probably have called the 
Great House, down by the church. 

The shearing of the sheep was a great excitement. They 
were sheared by hand of course, and the men were so quick 
and so clever at it that in no time at all the protesting creatures 
were turned out with their mates as naked as a plucked chicken 
and with a faint air of astonishment and outrage about them. 
I could never be persuaded that the operation did not hurt 
them. 

Grandpa had all sorts of delightful things: a pack of 
beagles, once, I remember, and then there was the electric-light 
plant, in one of his sheds. His coachman, Saunders, looked after 
this, and every afternoon we used to hear the noisy stutter of 
the engine as it worked, and when we were older and more 
boisterous we would enjoy nothing better than switching on 
and off the lights, until we were stopped with the awful warning 
that we would have Saunders after us. 

Grandpa would usually ride round his farms or drive 
himself in a high dog-cart, with a groom up beside him, and 
Saunders drove the brougham or the victoria, a perfectly 
horrible conveyance. 

Sometimes my mother would drive out with Granny in 
this carriage: it had a large seat at the back, facing the way 
it was going, and here the two ladies would sit chatting 
pleasantly and bowing to any acquaintance they saw rather 
like Royalty. 

Opposite them, however, there was a perfectly beastly 
little seat, only about a foot in depth, and about three feet 
long, with no rail to hold one in or to hang on to, and nothing 
between one and the road, because the carriage was scooped 
out at the sides, with no doors to it. 

Here, on this narrow seat, my sister and I would sit, 
unable to see much beyond the two ladies in front of us, our 
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backs to the horses, and only the seat edge to cling to, scarcely 
daring to glance sideways in case we lost our balance and fell 
out. 

And whenever we came to a corner our grandmother would 
say in her placid way: 

‘Hold on tightly, dears. Your Cousin Jack fell out going 
round a corner, and the wheel went right over him. Fortun- 
ately, he was clasping a Gladstone bag in his arms and so it 
did not hurt him.’ 

But we never had any Gladstone bags to clasp: we felt 
that Jack had been lucky. 

The village where we lived looked on us as part of their 
perquisites, and were indeed encouraged to do so. Our grand- 
father would go out full of wrath to catch trespassers on his 
land, and threatened to thrash the village boys who helped 
themselves to his figs early in the mornings before he was 
astir — and that was early enough, because he was usually out 
rook-shooting by six on a summer morning. But he would 
have been equally angry if his servants had not been supplied 
with butter and eggs and milk from the home farm every 
week. 

The income-tax was next to nothing in the pound, money 
went a long, long way, and England smiled in the midst of a 
blue sea that could still protect her from her enemies. Death 
had not yet come to her from flaming skies, and the first 
aeroplane had still to fly the Channel, while down in Sussex 
we still talked of the Froggies, as if France was our enemy, and 
Napoleon still lived to threaten the martello tower that 
decorated the sea front of the little town. 

Peaceful, wonderful years to look back upon, but I am 
afraid that on the whole they were a bad preparation for the 
years that lay ahead of us, those Edwardian nurseries. 

There were some qualities that they encouraged: for 
example, self-control and the bending to discipline, obedience 
and a strict knowledge between right and wrong. 
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There were no shades of grey in our behaviour: it was 
either pure white or jet black, and no excuses were taken. 
Lies were punished sternly and the culprit was made to feel 
a culprit, so that if he got away with a lie he felt wretchedly 
guilty and not in the least bit clever. Personal vanity was 
debunked at every turn, as was every feeling of self-impor- 
tance. 

But to counterbalance all this, independence was not 
encouraged, and the shell we developed was a soft one; far 
too soft for the schools to which our boys graduated, far too 
soft a memory to take with them to the horror of Flanders’ 
fields. 

And far too soft a shell for the girls who married the 
few men who came back, shattered and broken and unable 
to settle to a job or a profession in the years that came 
after. 

I was often reminded of Rachel weeping for her children, 
in those days after the First World War, because it was the 
slaughter of the innocents indeed. 

Just before it began, I remember a long table in a garden 
one summer evening, with Chinese lanterns in the trees and 
fairy lights in their little coloured glass jars on the table 
scarcely flickering in the warm air. 

I remember our host coming back late from London and 
standing there at the head of the table, looking down at us, 
at all the smiling young faces turned towards him, and I have 
wondered since what thoughts crossed his mind as he stood 
there helpless, with the knowledge of what was to come upon 
us unspoken. 

We had reached our teens by then, and, for most of us our 
Nannies had gone long ago, their places taken by governesses, 
and by private schools, and the holidays were far more 
important to us than the grave faces of our elders and the 
international situation. 


The date was the third of August, and it was Bank Holiday, 
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in 1914, and, had we but known it, the hours of our security 
were rapidly running out. 

Looking back at the lighted table in the dusk of that 
summer eveningand the smiling young faces, I know now that 
we had been gathered together for one purpose: to say good- 
bye to childhood, to jump ahead of time, and to grow another 


shell. 


FOURTEEN 


Edwardian Nanny (concluded) 
xt 


younger brother and myself for walks over the Downs 

above our house when Nanny was out, must have had a 
sadistic mind. 

She knew that my elder brother collected butterflies, and as 
an apology for the devastation her feet wrought among his 
battalions of lead soldiers on the nursery floor, when she 
wiped out whole companies with one grinding tread of her 
boots, she would catch the many chalk blues that fluttered 
over our hills with her sailor hat, and stick them firmly to the 
back of the push-chair with her hat-pins. 

So that when we returned the green-plush back of that 
wooden chair looked as if it had been stuck with lapis lazuli, 
fluttering from her cruel spears. 

We did not like her at all, my younger brother and I. 

For one thing, like Mercy-without-mercy, she would tell 
us frightening stories of foxes, I dare say in order to spur my 
legs on to greater effort as I lagged homeward through the 
hollows of the Downs. 

She told me that she had known a fox that had attacked 
and bitten a man, and to me, who only knew foxes as sly 
creatures that came round at night to bite the heads off our 
chickens in the field behind our house, every hollow, deeply 
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shadowed by the slanting evening sun, seemed to be full of 
them after that, and every gorse bush hid them, ready to 
spring out on us as we passed. 

Before Hannah came to frighten me, I liked the hollows, 
or pits as we used to call them, in the Downs. 


It is the Nanny of those nursery days who persists in 
dominating. that house, however. 

I can see her now, bustling into the bedroom where, after 
the arrival of our youngest brother, the three of us older ones 
slept before my sister and I were segregated to a room of our 
own. 

I don’t know what there was about that morning that has 
fixed it in my mind, but I know that I was sitting on the floor, 
sucking a bootlace and trying to thread it through one of the 
eyes of my wavy-topped boots, and that I was making my 
brother and sister laugh instead of getting on with the job. 

My jokes were purely personal and rather feeble, being 
based on mimicry, but I was fat and my round figure amused 
them. 

I can still taste the polish on those boot laces, however, 
and feel the energy in Nanny’s arms as she picked me up and 
dumped me down on a chair and laced the boots for me. 

Sometimes her impatience got the better of her and I 
cannot blame her for it. 

I had an irritating habit of tucking prunes under my tongue 
instead of eating them, spitting them out in a heap when her 
back was turned, and once, in exasperation, she said she would 
give me to the coalman. 

I remember standing up on a chair to see him unloading 
his coal under the nursery window and not being at all alarmed 
about it. In fact, I’m quite sure it made no difference at all to 
my determination not to eat the prunes. 
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But she probably won in the end with her firm: ‘Now, you 
do as I says.’ 

There was a blissful fortnight when I was taken home by 
her to be shown off to her family. 

I remember a vast bed, which held Nanny, and a small 
mattress that had been placed in a bath, I think, beside her 
for me. 

Everyone was very pleasant and kind to me, and Nanny 
did not scold me once. 

Every morning I would climb from my mattress into her 
bed, and every afternoon she took me to a railway cutting 
behind her mother’s cottage and held me up on the wicket- 
gate above the path that led down and across the single track 
of line, to watch the train go by. There couldn’t have been 
very many trains in the day. 

Not every Edwardian Nanny was the same, mind you. 

Sonia Keppel likens hers to a general and her nursery to a 
garrison. She mentions, however, a North Country accent, 
and from that one can guess that her Nanny came from a part 
of the world which has always been militant in its mental 
outlook. 

I remember a North-countryman of my acquaintance 
utterly confounding a roomful of argument by stating 
bluntly: ‘Ah’ve been there, so Ah know!’ 

And after all there is not a great deal that one can say in 
answer to that. 

There was the same brusqueness in the way that Tabby 
admonished the Bronté children as they sat round the kitchen 
fire one winter’s night — a night, as Charlotte said later, when 
the cold sleet and stormy fogs of November were being 
succeeded by the snow-storms and the high, piercing night 
winds of confirmed winter. The fire was blazing brightly 
and the family had just concluded an argument with Tabby 
concerning the propriety of lighting a candle, from which 
she had come off victorious, no candle having been produced. 
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Whereupon Branwell declared that he did not know what 
to do, and Tabby rapped out sharply: ‘Wha, ya may go t’bed.’ 

There speaks the Yorkshirewoman, busy with her chores 
in the firelight and finding it sufficient for what she had to do, 
therefore, it must be sufficient for the bairns, without the waste 
of a candle. 

When our Nanny left us she went to some wealthy Jews 
in Hampstead, and she told us later that she had everything 
she wanted there, and that the children were dear little creat- 
ures, and she came to love them dearly. She loved them too 
dearly for her peace of mind though, because she was not 
allowed to teach them the Gentile prayers that she had taught 
her babies for all the years she had worked in a nursery, and so, 
much as she loved them, heart-broken, she left. She could not 
stay there, she told us, to watch those dear little things being 
brought up ‘heathen’. 

When I was eighteen she took a temporary post near us 
and came over to see us one day, and I remember that I was 
in one of my most flippant moods that day, and said something 
foolish about the man I’d marry. 

Whereupon Nanny rebuked me in a tone of grave reproof, 
and at once I was two years old again, and instead of being 
Miss Clever, I was only a silly little girl showing off in 
company. 

I think it came to me then how much I had missed our old 
nurse’s salutary presence over the years that had parted us: 
we had parents who were indulgent and praised us and laughed 
at us too much, and although I think the process of debunking 
can be carried too far, on the whole it is much more healthy 
for a growing youngster than too much praise. 

A king who can do no wrong at home is apt to be quite 
insufferable when he goes out. It is the old dog’s-body of 
the family who usually develops the finer character of the two. 

Don’t think from this that I am an advocate of Victorian 
severity. Far from it. But I do think that the Edwardian 
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nurses as a whole struck just that happy medium between 
severity and indulgence that is invaluable to a child. Their 
children were secure in the knowledge of the affection and 
pride in them that would take no criticism of them or injury 
to them from an outsider without swift retribution, but at the 
same time any tendency towards a swollen head was quickly 
checked from the start. 

I remember that I had a white skirt and a white sailor 
blouse that I particularly loved because it had a blue satin 
scarf to tie it under the collar. I preened myself whenever I 
wore these garments, because of the satin scarf. But was I 
allowed to wear it unveiled by the starched pinafore that never 
left me? To my grief and fury I was not. I had to wear my 
Sunday finery hidden under that abomination of starch and 
embroidery that was firmly put on over everything else. 

Many years after she took that temporary job near us 
when I was nearly grown up, I went with my husband to see 
our old nurse. She was a very old woman then, but as she 
opened the door of her cottage to us I found that she had not 
altered a scrap. She was a little smaller perhaps, and her hair 
was white, though it was still dressed in its Edwardian bun. 
There were the same dark eyes, there was the same gentle face, 
and there was the same soft voice, with its hurried way of 
speaking that was not quite a stammer. 

I had altered far more than she had, and I had to introduce 
myself, and as I did so I saw her face light up. 

‘Of course!’ she said. ‘Mary.’ She took us into her spotless 
little sitting-room and talked to us, and she was delighted to 
think that I still remembered the railway cutting and my 
visit to her mother’s cottage, and as we sat there we happened 
to mention another of her charges, a little girl who had never 
been strong in her adult life. 

L asked her if she had noticed anything ‘different’ about her 
as a child, and she replied at once oh yes, she had been much 
too sensitive, and terribly good — peculiarly so for a child. 
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‘Not like that one,’ she said to my husband with a nod at 
me. ‘Full of mischief she was... . You couldn’t take your eyes 
off her for a moment.’ 

I kept in touch after that visit, every Christmas writing 
to her, and when she grew too old to answer me herself, her 
sister wrote for her. 

At last there came a Sunday morning, just before Easter, 
when I awoke with a feeling of heaviness and depression that 
I was quite unable to shake off. It was so unlike me, because 
sadness does not lay hold on me for no reason whatever. I am 
not that sort of person. 

But I don’t think I was really surprised when her sister 
wrote to tel] me that on that very Sunday morning our dear 
old nurse had died, and I like to think that in passing she 
remembered for a few fleeting moments, one of ‘her’ babies 
who will never forget her. 

It is said that the first seven years are the most important 
in a child’s life, and although I know she was not there all of 
those first seven years of my life, yet when I look back I see 
our nurse as clearly as I can see the white house where we 
lived, and the rose garden and the croquet lawn, the walled-in 
fruit garden, the orchard and the little wood beyond it where 
the moss-roses grew. 

Her presence there is as clear to me as the slopes of the 
Downs above the house, and the flocks of my grandfather’s 
sheep that grazed there, their bells going ‘tinkle-zonk’ as they 
moved, and the dancing, sparkling sea beyond. When she left 
us I think she must have taken my childhood with her — those 
golden years that are written indelibly in my mind and will be 
till I die — because it was only after that that I began to grow up. 

Happiness is such a fragile thing — as fragile as the cobwebs 
that clung to the gorse bushes. It is fleeting too — as fleeting 
as the wind that bent the heads of the harebells and sent the 
grasses shivering before it and playfully took the hats from our 
heads. 
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To a child it is the shining gold inside a buttercup, the 
scent of cowslips in a meadow, the scarlet petals of a poppy- 
doll, the soft, furry purring of a cat, the early sunlight that 
makes its way through the slats of a blind. 

It is the rolling down a bank until one is tired, it is the 
plunging of hands into soft mounds of grass cuttings, fresh 
from the lawn, it is the waiting at the water’s edge for the 
waves to come and wash over bare feet, it is a draught of creamy 
milk when one is hot and thirsty, and it is the feeling of a hand — 
ready and waiting — to clasp when going home at the end of 


the day. 
Edwardian Daughter, by Sonia Keppel. 


FIFTEEN 


The College-Trained Nurse 
x 


for women, The Queen, published its little article on the 

difficulty of finding work for educated gentlewomen, who, 
for some cause or another, were forced to earn their own livings, 
Mrs. Walter Ward launched a new venture in a series of 
drawing-room meetings. 

For some time this courageous lady had been running a 
school for small children in Norland Place. 

She was not only one of the earliest advocates of the 
Froebel System of teaching, but she was a pioneer in education, 
and while she was head mistress of the Norland Place School 
she was often worried by the fact that bright, intelligent 
children were in many cases left to the care of uneducated 
girls of the domestic servant class. 

These girls were not only quite unable to answer the child- 
ren’s question’s but they were also unable to train them in the 
habits and manners expected of the families from which they 
came, and indeed, the children were apt to be terribly neglected 
by these so-called nursemaids, who, in most cases, had had no 
training at all for their job. 

On the other side of the picture, like the writer of the article 
in The Queen, Mrs. Ward, in her search for teachers for her 
school, constantly came in contact with numbers of young 
women for whom, if they wished to earn their own livings, or, 
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as in the majority of such cases in those days, were forced to 
earn by circumstances, there was little or no alternative to the 
profession of nursery governess or school-teacher. 

Many of the students who went to her for training as 
kindergarten teachers were not at all ‘bookish’, and found that 
the Froebel examinations were too much for them. 

These examinations were becoming increasingly difficult 
it is true, but the girls who were unable to pass them often had 
not only clever fingers, but a great love for small children. 

It occurred then to Mrs. Ward that if these young women 
could be trained as children’s nurses, not only would it benefit 
the children, but it would provide an entirely new profession 
for girls of the educated classes. 

In these days, naturally, when so many other opportunities 
are open to girls, this reason for college-trained nurses ceases 
to exist, but there are still a number of girls who cannot bear 
the thought of office work, who perhaps have not the ability 
to teach, or to go in for any of the professions, like law or 
medicine, or hospital nursing, and for these girls the prospect 
of nursery training has a strong appeal. 

Mrs. Ward’s great aim in life was to pass on to future 
generations all that was good, beautiful, and useful, and the 
girls who were to train to be Norland Nurses — as they 
became known later — were to devote themselves to the well- 
being of children, morally and physically, the Institute being 
founded on a definite Christian religious basis. 

She spoke at several drawing-room meetings and put her 
views, and collected money for the training of such girls, but 
her ideas were not received too kindly by the Press of that 
day. 

‘Lady Nurses!’ exclaimed one journal indignantly. “They 
already have Girton and Newnham — what next?” 

But once having started, nothing could stop the intrepid 
founder of the Institute. 

She started it on the first floor of her house in Holland Park 
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Avenue, with two bedrooms for her students on the floor 
above and three more bedrooms on the top floor, while the 
butler’s pantry in the basement was turned into their breakfast- 
room, and was also for their training in domestic work. And 
that was the whole accommodation. 

She began with five students, and of those, two were, in 
fact, several years older than the Principal, Miss Sharman, and 
that lady felt somewhat in awe of them in consequence. 

The lecturers for a start were: 

One from the Buckingham Palace Road School of 
Cookery, who came once a week. 

A doctor, to give them talks in hygiene and medicine, 
and who was chaperoned by his mother, who insisted on 
accompanying him. After all, there was no knowing what 
young women at a new fangled institute like that might get 
up to! 

A lady — unspecified as to subjects—and for the rest, 
Mrs. Ward and Miss Sharman. 

The training was given for a fee of thirty-six pounds, which 
covered six months, the course being divided as follows: 

The first three months were to be divided into three fort- 
nights, for cooking, laundry, and domestic work, and six 
weeks to be spent in the Norland Place School, looking on at 
lessons, and giving some help in simple ways to the teachers. 

During this time lectures were given in the mornings, the 
afternoons being devoted to exercise, about which Mrs. Ward 
was very strict, insisting on proper walks in the fresh air, 
while the evenings were employed in needlework. 

The second three months were to be devoted to hospital 
training, which was difficult to get, as the matrons of the big 
London hospitals did not like accepting girls of eighteen for 
only three months at a time, and eighteen years of age was the 
time when Mrs. Ward proposed to start her training. 

After leaving hospital, the student was given one month’s 
holiday, before starting work in earnest. 
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She then took a post in a private family as a children’s 
nurse, and if the employer was satisfied, at the end of another 
three months the Norland Certificate was given. 

In 1904 things changed a little. It was realized by this time 
that there must be children to work with before the student 
could gain practical experience of her job, and so the first 
children were received at Number Seven, Pembridge Square. 

Three experienced children’s nurses were put in charge, 
with probationers acting as under-nurses. 

This venture was most successful, and highly commended 
by employers when the girls eventually obtained posts at the 
end of their training, and one wonders if the shades of the 
old Victorian Nannies who had learnt their jobs the hard 
way, were at hand to approve of this adaptation of their 
ways! 

In the same way that those old Nannies had done, the 
Norland under-nurse worked her way up to becoming head 
nurse, being taught among other things how to air her charges 
in the parks. 

Moreover, Mrs. Ward herself often went to the nurseries 
at the children’s bedtime, so that she might help her students 
in teaching them their prayers. 

Fees had now gone up to eighty pounds, and the Institute 
grew until by 1924 there were rooms for visiting nurses, a 
small ward for sick nurses, a nurses’ room, extra office 
accommodation, and space for uniforms to be made on the 
premises, instead of being bought from Debenham’s. 

The Second World War did much to scatter the nurses. 

The Institute, now called the Norland Training College, 
with its nurseries, was evacuated to Devon, but in spite of 
that most of the young nurses gave up their jobs to join the 
women’s services. 

Now, however, they are back again, ninety of them in 
training today at the College, which takes up four large old 
houses on the Common at Chislehurst. 
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At the invitation of the Principal, Miss Joan Kirby, I 
went down to Chislehurst one morning to look at the present 
establishment. 

I got out of the train at Chislehurst station and made my 
way up the hill, in surroundings that still bore the traces of the 
country district that it was not so very long ago, and when I 
got to the archway that spanned the road at the top I turned 
right and faced into a bracing wind that met me across the 
Common. 

The houses that form the College have extensive gardens, 
and a horticulturist produces most of the fruit and vegetables 
for the College, thus helping the cook-caterer to maintain a 
really high standard of food. 

In addition to lecture and discussion rooms, there is 
ample accommodation for recreation — which would have 
gladdened Mrs. Ward’s heart. All students are members of a 
near-by adult education centre, and are encouraged to attend 
lectures, discussion groups, and classes on some subject of 
interest outside the scope of their vocational studies. 

I found Miss Kirby most kind and helpful. She showed me 
some of the college’s old records — a note-book kept by Mrs. 
Ward being their most treasured possession. And as I wrote 
my notes in the little office she had put at my disposal, the 
voices of children formed a distant and happy accompaniment 
to my work. 

The course, I was told, now takes up twenty-one months, 
instead of the original six. It consists of domestic science, 
educational training, residential nursery training, and a 
hospital nurse course. 

I was delighted to observe that the students were also taught 
story-telling, and games for the under-fives. 

Moreover, the London hospitals no longer dislike being 
asked to take a girl for a short period of training. On the 
contrary, they are now asking for Norland nurses, the latest 
to ask being the Matron of the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
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for Sick Children, which Miss Kirby felt - and with reason — 
to be a matter for congratulation. 

Examinations are held at the end of the twenty-one months, 
and the training is not a cheap one. 

Emphasis is laid in the training on the needs of the normal 
small child, and the student gains the necessary knowledge and 
experience by work in the nurseries and nursery school 
attached to the College, and also at infant welfare centres and 
outside nursery schools. 

Every effort is made to give students a knowledge of work 
for young children in all its aspects, and marks are awarded 
for the students’ general tone and conduct throughout the 
course. 

They are advised to enter for the examination of the 
National Nursery Examination Board, and for that held by 
The Royal Society of Health in co-operation with the 
Association of Nursery Training Colleges. 

The Certificate of the Norland College is one of general 
efficiency and is awarded to those who have subsequently 
completed one year’s satisfactory work in a post which has 
been approved by the Principal. 

At the end of this period a probationer nurse becomes a 
fully qualified Norland nurse and is entitled to wear the 
Norland monogram. 

Two years are allowed from the end of training to obtain- 
ing the full Certificate. 

Every student is advised to keep in touch with the College 
for at least three working years after gaining her Certificate. 
This is to ensure that the career of each student may be care- 
fully followed, and, as far as possible, protected by the 
College, and that the standard of the College may be main- 
tained. 

The girls, are in fact, encouraged to take posts with private 
families, and if possible where domestic staff is kept. This is 
not from any sense of snobbery, but it stands to reason 
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that if a girl has spent several hundreds of pounds on a 
first-class training, she should not be asked—or indeed 
expected — to do the work of an untrained mother’s help. 

There is a constant demand for Norland nurses in private 
posts, fortunately, as well as in nurseries and as school matrons. 

The old Nanny may have gone, but into her shoes have 
stepped these girls, and almost inevitably in cases where it 
has been possible, they have become, in turn, companions to 
the mothers when the children have grown up, and then Nanny 
again to the grandchildren. 

It is also sadly inevitable that when they have to part with 
the children, it is as heart-rending a business as it was in the old 
days. 

A friend of mine, whose college-trained Nanny had been 
with her for the first nine years of her youngest child’s life, 
had a terrible time in persuading her to leave them. She 
implored her to allow her to stay on, in any capacity, as long 
as she was near her darling, but my friend was firm. 

‘Think of your training,’ she said, ‘and how you are 
wasting it all on my big girl... . Get a post with a new baby, 
and put all those years to use again.’ 

She told me rather sadly, ‘You see, I only wanted a little 
village girl to help me daily in the house, now that the children 
were all away at school.’ 

The Nanny took her advice, I am glad to say, and settled 
down happily again in a new family, but there is no doubt 
about it that it is a side of the job that presents continual 
difficulty. 

Only the other day, in an evening paper, there was a letter 
from a woman, a fully trained and experienced children’s 
nurse of over fifty, who said that she preferred baby-sitting, 
not only because the salary was better, but because she did not 
have time to get fond of the children. 

I asked Miss Kirby whether any of her girls took posts 
where there was no domestic staff, and she replied, only when 
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the mothers were honest about it, and genuinely intended to 
do the chores themselves, leaving their children to the trained 
nurse. 

One imagines that over the years there has grown up 
considerable sympathy and understanding on both sides, 
between the college-trained nurse and her employers, and for 
every employer who takes advantage of a girl’s goodness 
of heart and willingness to help, there must be ten who play 
fair. 

Times are difficult, and help in the house is hard to come 
by, many domestic helps saying outright that they never go to 
houses where there are children. 

One hopes, however, that the days are past, when one 
young nurse, returning to a ducal mansion where she was 
employed after an afternoon off duty, could be greeted by a 
butler’s scathing inquiry: ‘What does a thing like you mean 
by coming to the front door?’ 

But in many homes where the mothers are earning half the 
family income and must be out all day, it must be a wonderful 
feeling to know that the children are safe in trained, efficient, 
and loving hands. The two to three hundred a year one pays 
for those hands is surely cheap at the price. 

The following description of an old Norland nurse was 
given by her employer after forty-four years of faithful 


service: 


‘She is still the same, utterly selfless and devoted, 
firm and gentle, insisting on an old-fashioned obedience, 
and yet possessing sympathy and understanding. . . .’ 


This is the old Nanny of those rare and happy nurseries 
of the past, and I feel that Mrs. Benson’s old Beth, and Mr. 
Gatty’s Elizabeth Burton, and Cummy, to mention only a 
few, would have smiled in passing had they been able to glance 
at that letter. 
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Our nurse of Edwardian days may not have been paid as 
much as the college-trained nurse of today, but I don’t suppose 
she worked any harder, nor loved her children less, nor wept 
more bitterly when the time came to say good-bye and go on 
to others. 

And like the Nanny of those old nurseries, the college- 
trained nurse has no real price. She has the moulding of the 
children in her hands, she has their early training, and although 
she may be rewarded with their love, if she does her job well 
her value is beyond rubies. 


SIXTEEN 


Conclusion 


x 


Nurses was opened in Manchester in 1901, under the 
direct patronage of the Princess Christian, the third 
daughter of Queen Victoria. 

The Princess was keenly interested in the project and had 
one or two helpful suggestions to make as to the training 
and subsequent care of such nurses— whether the College 
would seek to possess authority to deal with those whom it 
had trained and sent out to situations, for example, and also 
if it would be possible to withdraw the certificate given by the 
College should the nurses subsequently do anything to bring 
discredit on themselves or the College where they were 
trained. 

She suggested, too, that instead of the period of hospital 
training, a course of home nursing should be given, and that 
during this course warning should be given against striking 
the children on the head and relating tales of horror. 

Above all things the nurse should be forbidden to punish 
children herself. 

There, I think, Her Royal Highness was wrong. A good 
smack, administered at the time of the child’s naughtiness, 
will do far more good than waiting to tell Papa. 

‘You wait till I tell your dad of you,’ says the enraged 
Cockney mother to her erring son or daughter, 


[Tx Princess Christian Training College for Nursery 
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But when Dad gets home he is tired or anxious to get to 
his football pools, or wants to go round the corner for a drink, 
and Mum is too busy to remember and the moment is lost. 
Son or daughter gets away with it, and the seeds of juvenile 
delinquency are sown. 

‘How would I deal with juvenile delinquency?’ said a 
famous judge to me only yesterday. ‘I would bring back the 
birch, and administer it then and there, in the magistrate’s 
court, at the time the child is brought before him. That would 
stop a lot of the glamour of “going through the courts”’.’ 

No waiting, you see. No probation officers. Just the birch. 
I feel such punishment might empty our courts of young 
offenders quicker than anything else. 

The need for a college of the kind to which Princess 
Christian gave her name had been recognized by the Gentle- 
woman’s Employment Association, which had been formed in 
1891 with the Princess Christian as one of the patrons, and 
Mrs. R. W. Williamson, the wife of a Manchester solicitor, 
as its honorary secretary. 

Their aim, like Mrs. Ward’s when she started her Norland 
Institute, was to provide employment for gentlewomen who 
had to earn their own living at a time when such a need was 
not generally accepted. 

It was quickly recognized that a training was necessary 
before sending these girls into posts of responsibility, and it 
was felt that a training in the care of children was particularly 
suitable in all the circumstances. 

In order to raise sufficient money to launch a training 
scheme a bazaar was organized, which resulted in the sum of 
thirteen thousand pounds being raised. 

Part of this was set aside as a fund for those unable to 
afford the fees, and then, with five students and four children, 
the Princess Christian College was opened on the fourteenth 


of April 1901, in Kersal, under a sub-committee headed by 
Mrs. Williamson. 
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These discerning people, with the co-operation of Dr. 
Henry Ashby, built up a training scheme of infant welfare and 
nursery management whose high standard has remained 
unimpaired during all the changes of the present century. 

The training in this case lasted for nine months, instead of 
Mrs. Ward’s exploratory six, and by present standards, was 
not only hard but rigorous. 

The students had to be on duty at six in the morning, 
and a good deal of washing and cleaning had to be done 
before breakfast at seven. 

There were evening lectures and sewing after supper, there 
were no holidays, and only one free half-day in a week, 

In 1902, however, there were twelve students and three 
or four children in residence, and testimonial books, such 
as are still used by the Princess Christian Nurses today, were 
instituted. These books carry a record of the nurse’s career, 
from the Principal’s report at the end of her training to the 
last employer’s testimonial. 

Salaries at that time ranged from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds a year, but there was an ever increasing demand for 
training, and in 1903 the College moved to a larger building 
at 19 Wilmslow Road, Withington. 

It was then possible to take twenty-one students, and eight 
children. 

The College now ran into financial storms, but in 1905 
an Extension Fund Appeal signed by the Princess Christian 
was made with great success, and two years later she presented 
the Five-Year Certificates and badges to the first nurses to 
qualify for them. 

The College then went on from strength to strength, until 
the First World War created such financial difficulties that in 
the May of r918 it was decided to close down for the duration, 
and all the furniture was sold to save the high cost of storage. 

The military authorities took over the premises, but 
directly the war was over an appeal was launched for funds 
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to purchase another house, and such was the response that in 
one month enough money for the purpose was promised. 

In 1919 the College reopened in 26 Wilbraham Road, 
where it is still, and when the Princess Christian died in 1923 
Lady Patricia Ramsay became its President. 

In 1925 the Association of Nursery Training Colleges 
was formed, with the Princess Christian College as one of its 
eleven original members. This Association inaugurated an 
annual exhibition of needlework and a yearly inspection of 
associated colleges, both of which are still a regular feature of 
college life. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War, however, the 
College was once more compelled to close so that the children 
could be evacuated to a safer area, though the office remained 
open in order to keep in touch with nurses, and periodic 
committee meetings were held. 

After the war the College reopened, with accommodation 
for twenty-eight to thirty students, and twenty-seven children. 

Much hard work was done in reorganizing the syllabus and 
training curriculum to cover the greatly changed social 
conditions, and there was a longer period of training instituted, 
now eighteen months. 

It was strongly felt that the training should now cover the 
National Nursery Examination Board’s requirements, and 
after more hard work and many visits to London by the 
chairman and other committee members at that time, the 
College was. recognized by the Ministry of Health as be- 
ing a suitable place in which to study for the N.N.E.B. 
Certificate. 

This recognition also meant that the staff could be included 
in a pension scheme, and this in its turn led to the possibility 
of attracting first-class candidates for positions on the resident 
staff. 

In order that students might keep in touch with events and 
developments outside their nursery work, frequent talks, 
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brains trusts, films, etc., were, and still are, given by distin- 
guished people in a variety of occupations. 

That outside interest of some sort is essential for those 
entrusted with the care of children has been recognized by 
both Princess Christian’s College and the Norland Institute, 
and it is a need that has long been recognized by the mothers 
of young children. 

How often has one heard them say, ‘Of course, I adore 
the children, and they’re great fun, but I must say I do miss 
my music,’ or the teaching, or the dress designing or just the 
friends in the office. Television is helping to stimulate their 
minds, just as that cosy gossip in the housekeeper’s room did 
the head nurse a power of good in the days of Mrs. Beeton, 
because there is nothing quite so exhausting mentally as well 
as physically as the care of the very young — except the very 
old. 

In 1950, arrangements were made with St. Mary’s Hospital 
and the Duchess of York’s Hospital for Babies whereby the 
Princess Christian students could, at the end of their college 
training, take a short residential course in handling new-born 
babies and sick infants in the wards, and the following year a 
Junior Student’s Course was introduced for girls who had 
just left school and had not yet reached the age of seventeen 
and a half years — the lowest age at which training could begin. 

The next year students at the local authority day nurseries 
were allowed to take a six-weeks’ residential course at the 
College, in order to supplement their non-residential training. 
These students had previously been attending the College for 
daily experience with small babies. 

In 1953, an agreement with the Manchester Corporation 
Children’s Department assured them of twenty permanent 
places for their children in the College’s residential nurseries. 

This, it was felt, would be a link with the social services 
of the city, and also a link between the enlightened efforts of 
those good people who worked for others at the beginning 
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of the century, and the wider conception of the Welfare 
State which many more people are trying to work out today. 

In reading this history of the College one is immediately 
struck by the air of efficiency and hard work, coupled with a 
cheerful acceptance of bad times with the good, that runs 
right through it from the time of its conception. 

In bad days it never acknowledged defeat, and directly 
they were past it was on its feet again, facing all comers. 

The fees are now £270 for a resident student’s eighteen 
months’ course, and £140 for a non-resident. Bursaries are 
available, and local authority grants can be obtained. 

The course includes, in conjunction with the daily nursery 
work with babies and small children, instruction in the planning 
and preparation of infant diets, and training in the milk kitchen, 
general cookery and nutrition, laundry and housewifery, 
needlework with design and care of children’s clothes, 
hygiene and physiology, and the model nursery. 

This last item is an important feature of the training, where 
each student towards the end of her course has sole charge of 
one or two children in conditions similar to those she would 
find in private posts. 

After they are trained, the girls find posts in private families, 
in day nurseries and residential nurseries, in nursery schools 
and residential nurseries for handicapped children. They are 
also employed in the nurseries on passenger liners, in maternity 
wards of hospitals as nursery nurses, and in schools as matrons. 

The College grants three certificates: 

A Probationer’s Certificate, awarded on completion of 
training, to students who have reached the required standard. 

A Nurse’s Certificate after satisfactory work and conduct 
for two years, dating from the granting of the Probationer’s 
Certificate. 

The Special Certificate with Badge, which is granted after 
satisfactory work and conduct for three years, dating from the 
time of the granting of the Nurse’s Certificate. 
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The College stands in a large garden on the edge of a 
park in South Manchester, and if you should be passing that 
way on a summer afternoon I feel sure you will hear the sound 
of children’s voices coming from that garden, and the happy 
shrieks of children’s laughter which is the hall-mark of its 
success. 


© Mary Ann Gibbs 1960 
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